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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


“ Let me speak a little.” TWELFTH NIGHT, Act iii, Sc. iv. 


‘ ‘O the honor of the once ridiculed 
and despised Genoese navigator, 
whose inestimable discovery is 

receiving tardy thanks at our hands 

to-day, be added the fact that he it was 
who in 1503 first sighted the eastern 
coast of Nicaragua. 

It was first visited and explored by the 
Spanish military adventurer, Gil Gon- 
zales Davila, in 1522. In 1821, the 
five Central American republics, includ- 
ing Nicaragua, became independent of 
Spain and formed a confederacy which 
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was dissolved in 1839, since which they 
have been independent. The republic 
derives its name from Nicarao, a power- 
ful native chief, met on the shores of the 
great lake by the Spanish discoverers, 
who called the lake Nicaraoagua, from 
which easily came the abbréviation— 
Nicaragua. 

Of the ‘history of this interesting 
country from its discovery to the present 
day, we have not space, in a brief maga- 
zine article, to speak—though the temp- 
tation to-do so is very greatbut will at 
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once get into the subject of our great 
inter -oceanic canal. To George W. 
Davis, general manager of the Nicaragua 
Canal Construction Company, and 
William Lawrence Merry, I am indebted 
for many of the statistics found in this 
article. 

For the first complete instrumental 
survey of the Nicaragua route, one that 
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subsequent examinations. ‘The Govern- 
ment survey of Lull-Menocal in 1872-73 
was the next instrumental survey, and, 
in the judgment of the commission 
appointed by the President, at whose 
head was the Chief of Engineers of the 
army, this was sufficient to demonstrate 
its superiority to all other routes from 
Tehuantepec to Darien. 


RAILROAD UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 


responds to the demands of engineering 
science, we are indebted to a citizen of 
Philadelphia—Mr. Oliver W. Childs— 
who in 1849-50 examined the whole 
route and pointed out the least depres- 
sion that anywhere exists in the American 
Cordillera, from Alaska to Patagonia. 
The general accuracy of Mr. Childs’s 
work has been fully confirmed by all 


In 1876-77, Mr. Menocal, while 
engaged upon civil work in Nicaragua, 
added largely to existing knowledge 
regarding the topography near Grey- 
town. In 1880, he also made a re-sur- 
vey of the western division of the route 
—this by order of the United States 
Government ; and by the same authority, 
in 1885, the same officer conducted very 
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extensive examinations looking to the 
aivergence of the line from the San Juan 
River where it leaves the hills, and also 
to the avoidance of grave difficulties of 
drainage and maintenance, inevitable if 
the Childs and Government location 
were followed all the way to the sea. 

In 1887, the present concession for 
the utilization of this route was granted 
by the Government of Nicaragua 
to the agent of the present com- 
pany, and in the autumn of the 
same year the work of final sur- 
vey was begun under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Menocal, who had 
been appointed chief engineer, 
and was uninterruptedly prose- 
cuted ; so that, by the close of 
the year 1888, these definitive 
surveys for location and construc- 
tion had been substantially com- 
pleted, permitting the preparation 
of plans for building and the 
detailed estimates of cost. 

The first corps of engineers 
dispatched consisted of forty-five 
persons for technical work and 
one hundred laborers, and was 
reinforced from time to time as 
occasion required. They were 
organized into six land-surveying 
parties, one hydrographic party, 
and two parties equipped for 
earth and rock borings. They 
re-located the entire canal line 
and acquired the most minute 
information concerning its every 
physical feature. In this connec- 
tion, I must call attention to this 
fact, which I think worthy of 
note: that, while the length of 
artificial canal is less than thirty 
miles, the total length of lines 
actually surveyed by transit and 
level in cross-sectioning, location 
of locks, dams, embankments, 
railroads, flowage lines, etc., is not less 
than four thousand miles. 

In January, 1888, the bill to incorpo- 
rate the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua was introduced in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, and passed that body. 
This bill concedes no privileges except 
the moral support of incorporation by 
the Government of the United States. 
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On the roth of January, 1891, a bill was 
introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Sherman, empowering the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee $100,000,000 four 
per cent. bonds to be issued as construc- 
tion proceeds, under investigation of 
five engineers appointed by the President, 
the company to place in escrow with the 
Secretary of the Treasury seven-tenths 


RAILROAD COMPLETED. 


of its capital stock as security, of which 
the Government has the option of pur- 
chase—all or any part thereof—at any 
time prior to the maturity of the bonds. 
The Government also places six directors 
in the board, to vote the majority of the 
stock held as security. 

The introduction of this bill was not 
at the instance of the promoters of the 
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enterprise, but originated in the Senate 
committee, as stated in its report. In 
fact, the canal company is at the mercy 
of Congress, for the charter provides that 
‘*Congress shall, at all times, have the 
power to alter, amend, or repeal this Act 
when, in its judgment, the public good 
may require.’” The bill was withdrawn 
late in the session, and was again intro- 
duced into the last Congress, with the 
urgent recommendation of Ex-President 
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miles of the Pacific, and 1234 miles of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The total length of 
navigation is 169% miles; there will be 
three lift-locks at each end of the summit 
level. 

It may be properly divided into four 
divisions—the Eastern, the San Fran- 
cisco, the River and Lake, and the 
Western. The Eastern division, from 


the Atlantic to San Francisco basin, 
187% miles, contains the three eastern 
© 


VIEW ON RIO SAN JUAN. 


Harrison that it should be passed. His 
reasons are well known to the public, 
through his message to Congress in 
December last. Turning from this 
somewhat tedious history of delays pro- 
cured largely by interests adverse to the 
public welfare, a brief description of the 
projected canal is in order. 

The Nicaragua Canal may be briefly 
described as a summit level of navigation 
in fresh water, 153% miles long, 110 
feet above the sea, reaching within 3% 


locks. Three miles beyond the upper 
lock is the heaviest cut on the work— 
2.9 miles long, through solid. rock, aver- 
aging 141 feet to canal bottom, and 
requiring four years’ work, which practi- 
cally measures the period necessary to 
complete the canal, as the work at all 
other points can be completed in less 
time and simultaneously. The rock from 
this cut is to be utilized in the break- 
water at San Juan del Norte and at the 
Ochoa dam, as well as to line the 
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embankments in the San Francisco divis- 
ion, which extends from the divide to 
Ochoa, 12% miles. This division util- 
izes the depressions of four small streams, 
which are used for canal purposes by the 
construction of retaining embankments, 
thus saving excavation and making a 
navigable channel much wider and 
deeper than the excavated canal. At the 
western end of this division, we come to 
the Ochoa dam across the River San 
Juan, 1goo feet long and 70 feet max? 
mum height, raising the waters of the 
river 56 feet to the level of the lake, less 
four feet, which allows about three- 
fourths inch per mile for a slow current 
from the lake over the dam, probably 
three-quarters of a mile an hour. 

Lake and River division, 121.04 miles. 
The San Juan River discharges as high as 
20,000 cubic feet of water per second. 
It is a large river of clear fresh water, 
from 200 to 400 yards wide—a larger 
stream than the Sacramento in ordinary 
stages. By the Ochoa dam, slack-water 


navigation is obtained to the lake with 
4% feet excavation for the twenty-four 


miles nearest the lake. The width of 
this inundated river navigation will vary 
with the conformation of the land, from 
the present width to half a mile or more. 
Some of the bends must be cut off, to 
give a radius easy for navigation of the 
largest ships. There will be ample space 
on all this division for ships to pass each 
other safely at a speed of eight miles an 
hour ; while in the lake full speed can be 
maintained. Dredging in soft mud will 
be necessary at the eastern end of the 
lake for fourteen miles, averaging about 
ten feet. The lake navigation is 56% 
miles. Dredging will be necessary for 
1400 feet at its western shore. 

Western division, lake to Pacific 
Ocean, 17.04 miles. Of this distance, 
11% miles will be in excavation, and 
5% miles in the Tola basin, a depression 
of 4000 acres, which is flooded 30 to 70 
feet by a retaining dam 70 feet high and 
1800 feet long. The use of depressions 
on the canal line is only possible on a 
surface canal, and has been made use of 
to great advantage by the engineers on 
the Nicaragua surveys. 

The port of Brito, on the Pacific, has 
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to be created ; but this can be done with- 
out risk and at moderate cost. It some- 
what resembles Port Harford, except that 
the landing is on low ground. A break- 
water goo feet long must be extended 
from the headland, and a shorter one 
from and perpendicular to the beach, 
enclosing a small harbor of about roo 
acres, which, with the enlarged portion 
of the canal contiguous thereto, will 
make all the harbor needed, especially as 
the splendid harbor in the Tola basin 
will be only 3% miles distant, and will 
be largely preferred, being fresh. water. 
The port of San Juan del Norte, at 
the Atlantic terminus, was a fine harbor 
thirty-five years ago, but has been dam- 
aged by silt deposit from the Rio San 
Juan, and by the drifting sands of the 
ocean-beach. ‘The plans for the restora- 
tion of this harbor involve a cost of 
about $2,000,000. A breakwater about 
3000 feet long has to be constructed to 
protect the entrance from the drifting 
sands outside, and the channel to leeward 
dredged to a depth of thirty feet. Eleven 
hundred feet of this jetty have been 
already constructed, and there is now 
fifteen feet of water in the channel. The 
success which has attended this prelimi- 
nary work is an assurance of the correct- 
ness of the plan. ‘The restoration of 
this port was the most difficult problem 
of the canal. There is nothing else in 
the work difficult of execution; the 
problem is merely one of finance. ‘The 
port of San Juan del Norte is often mis- 
called Greytown ; but this name is dis- 
tasteful to Nicaragua, having been first 
used by English when the British Gov- 
ernment seized the port and placed there 
Sir George Grey as military governor. 
The eastern seaboard of Nicaragua was 
evacuated by the British on the ratifica- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, some 
features of which are still a contention 
between our Government and that of 


Great Britain. 


The annual capacity of the canal will 
be 20,440,000 tons, which can _ be 
doubled by duplicating the locks. The 
Suez Canal passed about 9,000,000 in 
1890, producing a revenue of 19 per 
cent. The capital stock is now worth 
500 per cent. The Nicaragua Canal 
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will open with an assured tonnage of 
8,730,000 tons, which will rapidly 
increase, producing a_ revenue of 
$16,250,000 per annum. ‘The cost of 
maintenance may be safely placed at 
$1,500,000 per annum. The enterprise 
has every indication of being good for 
over 14 per cent. on $100,000,000, the 
estimated cost. The time of passing 
through the canal is placed at twenty- 
eight hours, including lockages. 

The cost of the work has been very 
carefully estimated by Engineer Menocal, 
and also by two boards of engineers, one 
in the United States and one in England. 
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of promise. If the company can nego- 
tiate its securities at par, we may safely 
assume the total cost at less than 
$100,000,000. This can be done only 
by a Government guarantee of bonds. 
If securities have to be discounted, the 
cost will be greatly increased, probably 
50 per cent.” The Suez Canal cost 
$94,000,000, and its bonds first sold at 
60 per cent. only. 

The effect of this beneficent work upon 
the welfare and progress of the Pacific 
Coast is not a matter of doubt. We are 
suffering acutely the want of cheap trans- 
portation. The canal is a full and final 


CANAL COMPANY'S GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, SEEN FROM GREYTOWN HARBOR. 


Dredging is calculated at 20 to 30 cents 
per cubic yard ; earth excavation at 40 
to 50 cents; rock excavation at $1.25 to 
$1.50; sub-aqueous rock excavation at 
$5.00. The work thus far done has 
been under the estimates. Menocal makes 
a total cost of $65,084,176, exclusive 
of bankers’ commissions and _ interest 
account. 

The English board exceeded this six 
hundred thousand dollars, a remarkable 
concurrence, considering different units 
of cost. ‘The American board of super- 
vising engineers make a grand total of 
$87,799,570, and conclude their report 
with the remark that the enterprise is full 


solution of the question, and will termi- 
nate our arrested development. 

The illustrious names of Clay, Grant, 
Arthur, Blaine, Harrison, Sherman, 
Morgan, Evarts, Edmunds, and many 
others are on record in favor of con- 
struction under the control of the United 
States Government. At this time, cir- 
cumstances facilitate this policy; and 
should the occasion not be availed of, it 
may cost the republic blood and treasure 
to obtain what we may to-day have if we 
desire it, with a minimum risk of any 
cost whatever. 

The union of the oceans is a project 
which appeals to the commerce of the 
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entire habitable globe. It will create a 
traffic of its own beyond all calculation ; 
it will promote the civilization of the 
sparsely populated regions on either side 
of it, and will bring the means of sub- 
sistence to millions who will populate 
the new trade-centres which will be ‘its 
natural outcome. 

The opinions which thoughtful men 
have expressed on this all-important sub- 
ject are possibly well quoted. I recall 
President Grant’s convictions as given 
in the ‘‘ North American Review’’ of 








February, 1881, and in this connection 
the remark of President Hayes, made in 
his message of March 8th, 1880, is 
pertinent : 

‘‘An inter-oceanic canal across the 
American isthmus will essentially change 
the geographical relations between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States, and between the United States 
and the rest of the world. -It will bea 
great ocean thoroughfare between the 
Atlantic and Pacific shores, and virtually 
a part of the coast-line of the United 
States. Our mere commercial interest 


DREDGE BEGINNING WORK AT GREYTOWN. 
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in it is greater than that of all other 
countries, while its relation to our power 
and our prosperity as a nation, to our 
means of defense, our unity, peace, and 
safety, are matters of paramount impor- 
tance to the people of the United 
States.”’ 

In a message to the Senate of Decem- 
ber roth, 1884, President Arthur trans- 
mitted a treaty he had caused to be 
negotiated with Nicaragua, providing for 
the assumption by the United States of 
a permanent protectorate over that coun- 





try, and for the building, at public 
expense by our Government, of the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

Ex-President Harrison, in his annual 
message to the Fifty-second Congress, 
used the following language, which 
should command the attention of all 
patriotic citizens of whatever political 
party : - 

“IT deem it to be. a matter of the ~ 
highest concern to the United States 
that this canal, connecting the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
giving to us a short water-communication 
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between our ports upon those two great 
seas, should be speedily constructed and 
at the smallest practicable limit of cost.’’ 

‘*The Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
Morgan), in his argument upon this 
subject before the Senate at the last ses- 
sion, did not overestimate the impor- 
tance of this work when he said that 
‘the canal is the most important subject 
now connected with the commercial 
growth and progress of the United 
States.’ 

‘*T most sincerely hope that neither 
party nor sectional lines will be drawn 
upon this great American project, so full 
of interest to the people of all our 
States and so influential in its effects 
upon the prestige and prosperity of our 
common country.”’ 

These are not merely the expressed but 
the recorded opinions of four of the 
later Presidents of the United States, on 
a question that has no partisan aspects 
whatever ; and I think we are justified 
in the belief that the views of the chief 
executive officers of our country reflect 
the convictions of very large masses of 
our population. 

A Senator, not in political sympathy 
with the late administration, remarked in 
my presence that he regarded as a great 
national misfortune the failure of ratifi- 
cation of the Frelinghuysen - Zavala 
treaty, which it will be remembered had 
been negotiated during the administra- 
tion of President Arthur. 

Thinking men everywhere, regardless 
of party and section, see plainly the 
pressing need of convenient means of 
communication for ships between the 
oceans washing our shores. 

But it is not alone the commercial 
importance of this work to our country 
that commends it to the attention of our 
people. The strategic value of it has 
recently been manifested to us. 

The strict constructionist of our Con- 
stitution finds difficulties in harmonizing 
the provisions of our Magna Charta with 
the doctrine of ex-territorial expendi- 
tures of the people’s money, even when 
a question of national power and defense 
is involved. The counsel of Washing- 
ton comes always to mind—that we 
avoid foreign complications and entan- 
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gling alliances. But by degrees our people 
are realizing that our fortunate position, 
remote from the scenes of strife and con- 
tention in the Old World, does not 
exempt us from the rivalries and irrita- 
tion that often result from commercial 
intercourse and efforts to gain new 
foreign markets and displace the com- 
modities of rivals in such markets. 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
other manufacturing nations of Europe 
will not surrender to us willingly their 
trade in manufactured goods to Japan, 
China, the East Indies, and South 
America. It is true that for many years 
we have been unable to compete actively 
for this trade; but we are making 
inroads upon it, and our manufacturers 
will soon be ina position to offer such 
inducements to foreign buyers as to 
attract large portions of their traffic to 
us. The competition resulting will be 
almost ferocious in character, and happy 
shall we be if the issue be reached with- 
out a trial of military or naval strength. 

At present, we could neither defend 
our coasts nor police the oceans effect- 
ively. Our enormous wealth, vast por- 
tions of it within reach of an enemy’s 
guns, we would be powerless to protect. 
The conviction by our people of our 
impotency to preserve our heritage and 
to protect our citizens abroad has 
prompted us. to begin the construction 
of a modern navy and to provide efficient 
protection for our harbors and foreign 
commerce. Of our coasts, including 
Alaska, there are 20,000 miles, nearly 
equally divided between the Atlantic 
and Pacific; but the length of voyage 
between our most southern Atlantic port 
and our most southern Pacific harbor is 
now more than one-half the circumference 
of the globe. It is within our power, 
however, to shorten this to 3500 miles. 

Imagine the situation under existing 
conditions, in the event of war with 
any one of the great maritime powers, 
and let us suppose that all vessels now 
building and .authorized are completed, 
and the equal in their class of any other 
navy. In ships and guns, we would not 
possess in the aggregate a number 
exceeding those assailing us in any one 
of the three or four fleets that could be 
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mustered by some of the great naval 
powers of Europe, and our dispositions 
would of necessity be made for defense 
only. The enemy would have a fleet on 
the coast of Japan or China, another 
near the Cape of Good Hope, and a 
third near Gibraltar or the Western 
Islands. Should we wish to transfer 
any of our vessels from east to west or 
vice-versa, a voyage of 12,519 miles is 
required via the Straits of Magellan 
between San Diego and Key West. 
Before our vessels could reach the 
equator, the enemy from Gibraltar could 
intercept us at Cape St. Roque, and the 
force from Good Hope would be await- 
ing us at the Straits; or before an 
American squadron could reach San 
Diego, the hostile ships from China 
would have anticipated us. How differ- 
ent would be the situation if we pos- 
sessed an isthmian passage, properly 
fortified, as it would have been under 
the Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty ! 

A Secretary of the Navy very happily 
gave expression to the strategic value of 
an isthmian channel, when he said that 
the control of such a passage doubled 
our power for offense and defense, for 
every one of our ships and guns would 
be as effective as two of our enemy’s. 

I feel that I may venture further a 
quotation bearing upon this national 
aspect of the question, from Mr. William 
L. Merry, who has for thirteen years 
labored in this cause. He says: ‘‘ When 
I see the flag of our country at the peak 
of an ocean steamship on Lake Nicara- 
gua, I shall reverently paraphrase the 
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devout Simeon of nineteen centuries 
ago: ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen the salvation of the Pacific 
Coast and the glory of the great republic !’ 
Welcome the day! It cannot come too 
soon.”’ 

The vast importance of this canal has 
again been prominently brought to the 
attention of our people by the late 
demonstration in favor of annexation in 
Hawaii. 

We have grown out of the swaddling- 
clothes in which we adopted the so-called 
Monroe doctrine, and have become a 
complete and perfect nation, and it now 
behooves us to think and act for the 
future. 

We need Hawaii. She comes to us 
on her bended knee and asks for our 
care and protection. She needs us. 

Let us stretch forth the hand that has 
always been not only ready, but able, to 
help, and take her into our brotherhood 
of States. It will not then be long 
before the West Indies and the Bermuda 
Islands, seeing what we have done for 
her, will also come to us in the same 
way, asking us for the same care and 
protection; with the Nicaragua Canal 
a finished fact, there would be none to 
say us nay if we then should accept their 
offer. 

Canada 


will be ours before many 


years, and I hope to see the day when 
the United States of America shall be 
bounded on the north by the Arctic Sea 
and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Nicaragua Canal. 


Joseph P. Reed. 
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SUPPOSE she is pretty ?’’ 
The questioner, who was 
herself an unusually pretty 
young woman, sank into the 
luxurious rocker by the fire 
as she spoke, and lifted her vivacious 
brunette face to the earnest gaze of her 
companion. He, on the _hearth-rug 
beside her, his broad shoulders squared 
against the mantel, his fine head bent 
slightly toward her, continued his gaze 
in silence for an instant before he replied 
decisively: ‘* Unquestionably so !’’ 
‘Well, what is she like? Do tell me 
something about her. Good gracious, 
how hard it is to get anything out of a 
man!’’ said the little woman, resent- 
fully ; and then, as if in expiation of her 
hasty fit: ‘‘Dear me! Suppose it was a 
woman who had come to ask my sym- 
pathy in a love-affair ; why, by this time, 
I would have known what he looked like, 
how old he was, what was his business, 


his religion, if he had.any, what style of 
dress he affected, how he talked, how he 
walked—in short, I would have known 
him anywhere, without having to wait 
for an introduction !”’ 

‘*My dear Constance,’’ replied the 


young man, with a _ quiet laugh, 
‘‘remember kindly that I have been in 
your august presence only for the space 
of ten minutes, and I unfortunately have 
none of those wonderful powers of 
imparting knowledge that womankind in 
general is blessed with. In brief, I am 
a man, and at best a very slow man— 
‘slow but sure,’ you know! Bear with 
me a little, though, and I will try to 
answer your first question and tell you 
what she is like. Mind, I say ‘try’; 
for, to tell you the truth, her style is 
such an uncommon one, I hardly know 
how best to tell you.’’ 


‘‘I’ll forgive your slowness only on~ 


one condition—-that you go straight 
ahead now and tell me all you know.’’ 

Tom Nash bowed to the small autocrat 
and turned from her, leaning his elbow 
ou the mantel and staring into the fire. 
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‘<< She is quite tall,’’ he began, reflect- 
ively, ‘‘and symmetrical and graceful to 
a marked degree ; she carries herself like 
a duchess, and her gowns always fit and 
suit her to perfection ; she has a wonder- 
fully low voice that thrills and entrances 
one, and a limitless abundance of tact 
that makes her always say and do the 
right thing in the right place. Her 
coloring is as distinctive as everything 
else about her; her eyes are indescrib- 
able—I can only say they are at once 
soft and gay, bright and dark—their true 
color I have never discovered ; her hair 
is like nothing so much as a great coil 
of Etruscan gold; her mouth is full and 
red and inexpressibly sweet ; her expres- 
sion changes with every new thought ; 
her name is Catharine Douglas; she is 
entrancing, and I—’’ 

‘‘And you are head-over-heels in love 
with her, and so are half the men in 
town—and no wonder! Your descrip- 
tion of her is worthy a poet! In real- 
ity, she is a nineteenth-century Portia, 
whose ‘sunny locks hang on her temples 
like a golden fleece.’ And I, as a wor- 
thy representative of the honored name 
of Nash, even if I did show the poor 
taste to change it for the more unpreten- 
tious one of Grey, bid you take my 
blessing, charge into the midst of the 
fray, and win the prize.’’ She was 
looking up at him with her bright 
enthusiastic smile, but his expression 
caught little of the light of hers as he 
answered, with an unmirthful laugh : 

‘‘ Easier said than done, my fair 
cousin.’”’ 

‘* Not at all! Iam surprised at you, 
Tom. I thought you were a man ot 
stronger will, to whom the rashness of a 
cause gave zest to the pursuit.’’ 

‘* That may have been the case in my 
relations to life heretofore ; but remem- 
ber, please, that this is neither a fox- 
chase, a swimming-match, nor a hand-to- 
hand fight.’’ 

‘¢On the contrary, it appears to me— 
begging your pardon for any insinuation 








—that it is all three, and a combination 
to fire the spirit of any man.’’ 

‘‘By Jove, Constance, there’s some- 
thing in that!’’ he said, laughing in spite 
of himself. 

‘‘Of course there’s something in it, 
and a great deal in it,’’ answered this 
determined small woman; ‘‘and now, 
not meaning to be inhospitable at all, I 
must remind you that it is long past your 
office-hour; and a young lawyer just 
beginning in life, especially one of settled 
matrimonial intention, and recently pos- 
sessed of an office behind his own shingle, 
cannot afford to spend the golden hours 
away from it, even though talking about 
the most charming woman in the world 
to—the second most alluring.’’ 

‘* Thank you, my dear ; you are right, 
as you always are,’’ and then, as she 
sprang lightly to her feet to help him on 
with his overcoat: ‘* But you have not 
yet advised me what course to pursue.’’ 

‘‘And indeed I don’t intend to !’’ was 
her gay response. -‘ You were only a 
little down, and needed brightening up 
a bit, you know. I have shown you 
your mistake; now go on your way 
serenely, and I know by happy experi- 
ence that you are well aware of the way 
to a girl’s heart. Whichever path you 
choose is sure to be the right one, so 
don’t hesitate again. Do your best; 
and if you do, I shall have the happiness 
of giving my Easter ball in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Nash.’’ 

He kissed her with a face radiant at 
last, and went off to his office, encourag- 
ing his faint heart, as he walked along, 
with the almost forgotten copy-book 
phrases of his boyhood days: ‘‘ Don’t 
cross the bridge till you get to it,’’ ‘‘ Bet- 
ter face a danger than be ever in fear,”’ 
and ‘‘ Where there’s a will, etc.’’ 

‘«T will try my fate at once,’’ he said. 
And when he went out to lunch, he car- 
ried in his pocket an envelope bearing 
the address of Miss Catharine Douglas, 
Washington Square. 

In that same Washington Square, in 
a big stone house whose old-fashioned 
door-plate bore the respectable name of 
Wentworth, along with a bearing of con- 
fident good form, sat, in his library, a 
man already past the prime of life, yet 
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who carried himself with the elasticity of 
younger manhood ; whose hands moved 
with nervous quickness among the papers 
on his library table, and whose rugged 
face would induce a second look because 
of the combination of that same rugged- 
ness with the almost appealing tenderness 
of his blue-gray eyes. 

These kindly eyes looked more in need 
of sympathy than ever, this wintry after- 
noon, as they wandered an instant over 
the great lonely room, himself the only 
occupant. They traversed its splendid 
length several times, and came back at 
last to the table before him, and a heavy 
sigh escaped his lips. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, he took up the pen and 
for half an hour forgot his surroundings, 
and was, in his imagination, with the 
fair siren who had furnished inspiration 
for the letter to which he finally signed 
his name. He read it over, then sighed 
again, and came back to earth once 
more. A few minutes later, he came 
out of his front door with the letter in 
his hand, and, as he descended the 
brown-stone steps, accosted pleasantly 
a young gentleman who was at that 
moment approaching. 

This was Cassaday, the well-known 
writer of fiction, whose last book had 
created such a furore, and who, combin- 
ing, in addition to his acknowledged 
unusual cleverness, a pronounced charm 
of person and manner, was now quite 
the lion of the day in social as well as 
literary circles. He returned the older 
man’s salutation, and they, went on their 
way together. 

‘* Wonder how far he is going ?’’ pon- 
dered young Cassaday, as block after 
block was traversed by them. And, as 
if in answer to his thought, the other 
remarked presently : 

‘I am just going down 
florist’s.’’ 

‘« Indeed !’’ ejaculated his companion. 
‘Quite a coincidence! I am going 


to the 


there myself, for some—umph! umph !”’ 
clearing his throat, ‘‘for I hear they 
have some~ beautiful new varieties of 
orchids, and I—imagine you are going 
down to see them.’’ 

** No, Lam going for some roses,’’ said 
the other, simply. 
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«So am I,’’ mentally observed Cassa- 
day again, ‘‘ but I don’t, like you, care 
to tell everything I know; and I’ll take 
in the orchids on the way.’’ 

In the florist’s establishment, they 
parted. The young author stood before 
the orchids, apparently lost in silent 
admiration; but their delicate charm 
was lost to him: that spirit in his brain 
was repeating over and over: ‘‘ I wonder 
which she would really like best—if my 
taste will be hers! Oh, well, well, 
uncertainty is worse than death to me. 
I will try to-day to look at.the world 
through roseate glasses while I can, and 
so I will take the true roseate hue—pink. 
They shall be pink.’’ 

Turning suddenly, he came near run- 
ning into a tall young fellow hurrying 
out. 

‘« Hello, Nash !’’ he called after him. 
‘« Pardon my awkwardness, please.”’ 

And the other nodded back at him, 
saying : 

‘« Certainly, old fellow ; I should have 
kept my eyes open.’’ 

And so it was that the morning sun, 
streaming gayly into a dainty boudoir, 
lingered lovingly on a mass of shining 
hair that fell in wondrous waves of 
unconfined splendor about the flower- 
like face of a girl, and beheld in that 
same face a look of unfeigned perplexity 
as it bent over the roses heaped on the 
table before her. ‘Three yreet bunches 
—-red, pale-gold, and pink—breathing 
their hearts out in an incense of per- 
fume: these yellow blooms she quickly 
separated from the rest, and, looking 
down at them with a long-drawn sigh, 
said meditatively : ‘‘ Which shall it be ?’’ 

Then she took three letters and read 
them over slowly, one by one. Each 
was directed ‘in manly chirography to 
Miss Catharine Douglas, Washington 
Square. ‘The first that she opened ran 
thus : 

‘¢The roses which I have chosen, in 
the hope that you will carry them at the 
ball this evening, are yellow—and you 
may censure my short-sightedness in ask- 
ing you to do so without regard to their 
possible unfitness for your costume. Yet 
I am imploring the smile of the fates 
to-day. 


‘When I first saw you, you wore a 
yellow gown ; it was at a yellow tea, not 
many moons ago; I was persuaded by a 
friend into going, and [ have never 
known until since that time what a 
friend he was. He brought me to you! 

‘* Need I tell you I lost myself then 
and there? Yes, I mean it—lost myself 
—and have never recovered my identity 
except in your presence ! 

‘¢ Let my roses plead for me with your 
heart! All that I can offer you is all 
that I have—my love and my life. I 
may be poor, but I can work; and the 
world’s rewards, though they be great, 
will seem small without you; but, with 
you, the blessings of heaven, because 
they are for you. I have told you all. 
Is it yes or no? Whatever the verdict, 
I would sign myself 

Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas H. Nasu.’”’ 

She lifted the long yellow buds as 
though they were tender living things, 
and held them a moment beneath her 
yellow hair to her smiling lips. Placing 
them on the table beside her, she 
thoughtfully opened the next. 

‘«'To the American beauty, this cluster 
of her blushing namesakes! May she 
honor them to-night at the ball ! 

‘‘ Forgive my importunity; I feel I 
cannot longer bear this terrible strain of 
uncertainty. You are my one thought 
—my vision by night, my waking dream 
by day! My life and my fortune are 
very lonely ; only come to them, and the 
sole aim of the one shall be for the per- 
fect happiness of the presiding angel of 
the other. But mere repetition is useless 
—for repetition it all is to you, however 
worded! I can say no more—my heart 
is too full. 

Yours and yours only, 
BENJAMIN WENTWORTH.’’ 

She sighed softly as she finished, yet 
stood, looking with happy eyes for sev- 
eral minutes down at the splendid crim- 
son blossoms held against, her breast, 
before she placed them by their paler 
sisters and took up the last of the letter 
trio. A few lines said : 

‘*May the Mermets pray a fairer 
Catharine to smile upon their donor! 
Remember, you promised me my answer 
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soon ; give it to me to-night—my heart 
is famished ! 

‘*Wear one rose for me, and it will 
be a badge of greater fame than the 
world has yet vouchsafed me. Wear 
one rose for me, queen of my soul, and 
remember always that I am for all time 

Yours, 
WarREN CassaDay.”’ 

As she bent low over the dewy petals, 
her face flushed as bright. After a pause, 
she said clearly : 

‘¢T must decide, and at once! Yet 
how can I? Which do I most like—the 
yellows, the Mermets, the Beauties ?”’ 

She gathered the open letters together 
in her hand. 
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‘*T will walk to the other end of the 
room once,’’ she went on, as if talking 
to the flowers; ‘‘and when I come back, 
I will choose. I love—wealth and fame 
and—love.’’ 

She walked slowly down the long low 
room, her white gown trailing after her, 
and her waving hair seemed to scintillate 
as she moved. Slowly, step by step, she 
went, until she reached the farther door ; 
paused but an instant at the threshold, 
and turned, her face glad with the 
triumphant light of satisfied decision. 
One hand held the three letters lightly 
against her heart. She did not speak 
again, as she came toward the flowers, 
but her eyes were on the yellow. 


Bertha Bolling. 

















HER MAGIC. - 


ON RECEIVING THE PORTRAIT OF AMELIE RIVES CHANLER. 


AIR face the Greeks had worshiped, have you come 
With me to make your home? 
You look at me with those deep, haunting eyes, 
And all my life replies : 


The silence thrills with some vague witching tone ; 
Iam no more alone— 

I, who have sat upon the shore of Time, 
Coaxing my lute to rhyme, 


Feel in my heart, at impulse of your will, 
Youth’s eager music thrill ; 

And since the years have left me not so old, 
When their long tale is told, 


But I can love the lovely, and be glad, 


I put away the cypress wreath I had 
For garland, and adorn me with the rose 


That in your garden glows. 


VOL. I—57. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 





















































BURNING August day had 
spent its fury on the Wyo- 
ming plains, and now the 
waning sunlight was falling 
with gentle caressing touch, 

like a kiss of repentance, on the rolling 
prairie, whose ragged coverlet of sun- 
burned buffalo-grass seemed to have 
become rent and frayed in the effort to 
stretch it out to cover the dry parched 
nakedness of earth. Wide as the ocean, 
and as grimly indifferent to human life, 
the mighty waves were rolled up one 
after the other, mile upon mile of faded 
greens and browns and grays, all rimmed 
with misty violet at the horizon, save at 
that spot in the west where the line was 
now blurred with gold. 

Heeding little the desolation of the 
scene was the one human observer, a 
man whose dress and equipment, no less 
than the graceful swaying ease with 
which he sat his horse, suggested the 
typical cow-boy, although the rifle held 
carelessly across his saddle-horn hinted 
that his present quest might not have 
altogether to do with peaceful pursuit of 
cattle. For two days, he had been rid- 
ing hard, barely pausing for necessary 
snatches of food and sleep ; and the long 
race was telling upon horse and rider 
alike. The wiry little broncho loped 
along dispiritedly with palpable effort ; 
while the man’s eyes had grown blood- 
shot and glassy, staring at the same 
monotonous page of buffalo-grass and 
bleaching bones, sunflowers and cactus, 
ever the same, over and over, mile upon 
mile, until he might well have grown to 
curse the sight. But, after that vague 
unformulated creed current among his 
kind, though with thoughts little tending 
to crystallize into pious reflection, Ouray 
Jim regarded the plains as rather a 
special dispensation of Providence in 
favor of the cattle-men ; the scarcity of 
water a crowning device of divine wis- 
dom to keep out that hungry horde of 
settlers, who, otherwise, armed with 
homestead and pre-emption rights, would 
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come in with their fences and foolishness 
to spoil the range. 

He was no longer a young man, this 
Ouray Jim, though somewhat of the 
look of age upon his weather-beaten 
visage might have been wrought by a 
life of hard work and exposure, with 
the added strain of trial and disappoint- 
ment. One might have guessed his age 
as anywhere between thirty and fifty 
years; but only the man himself could 
have definitely settled at what figure 
life’s hour-hand pointed. It was little, 
indeed, that anybody knew of him. He 
had drifted into Cheyenne one day, now 
about a year ago, proceeding at once to 
‘‘paint the town red’’ with a reckless 
disregard of results that had fairly 
startled that long-suffering community. 
When, in the sobering charge of the 
sheriff, he had somewhat recovered his 
wits, he had bethought him of a friend 
in the person of a prominent cattle-man 
resident in the place, to whom he had 
once rendered some service. In the 
rough brotherhood fostered by the 
mutual dependence of frontier life, a 
personal service is always a debt of 
honor; and the cattle-man remembered 
Jim Ballard to such purpose that he was 
presently provided with opportunity to 
make an honest living in the service of 
the stock-growers’ association of that 
State. From his patron, it became 
known that he had met the man when 
he was a sober and industrious miner 
down in Ouray, Colorado, whence grew 
the title, ‘‘Ouray Jim,’’ which ajfter- 
ward stuck to him until his own name 
was fairly forgotten. There grew a 
rumor that his partner in the mine had 
somehow swindled him out of his posses- 
sions ; another had it that his wife had 
run away and taken with her all his sav- 
ings ; another still insisted that Jim had 
lost his all ‘‘ bucking faro’’ ; while all 
united in charging his periodical dissipa- 
tions to the despair growing out of his 
downfall. Whatever the truth, it was 
never told by Ouray Jim, who was of a 










silent and taciturn cast of mind, save 
upon those occasions when he was very 
drunk, when he was still cannily silent as 
to his own concerns. 

He drew a whisky-flask from his 
pocket now, measuring its contents with 
eyes half regretful, half gloating. When 
his mission was important, knowing his 
own weakness, it was only a small bottle 
that he allowed himself, and now it was 
almost empty. ‘‘ Only one more drink !”’ 
he exclaimed, after a brief second of 
ecstasy, while the major portion of the 
liquid had gurgled its way down his 
parched throat. ‘‘Only one more, and 
the country just swarming with rattle- 
snakes—to say nothing of the fact that 
I’]l just natchelly have to die with thirst, 
if that miserable rustler don’t wait for 
me to catch up with him pretty soon,”’ 
rising in his saddle to scan the landscape 
in all directions. ‘‘ Your turn next, old 
boy,’’ he went on, talking to keep him- 
self awake, for his eyelids seemed glued 
together with heaviness. ‘‘ Look at the 
cattle-trails, all headin’ one way. That 
means water for you, old hoss.’’ 

But the pony had scented the glad 
news and was hurrying on at a quickened 
lope. Over one bare rise of ground, 
with the hollows beyond as dry and 
dead as if a curse had fallen upon the 
place; over another and yet another, 
when, with a loud whinny of joy, the 
thirsty animal plunged frenziedly down 
a last short slope, where water glowed 
invitingly in a small shallow pool. Ina 
moment more, the horse, unchecked, had 
plunged into the tiny pond, sending a 
thousand dimpling and laughing wavelets 
breaking surprisedly on the low banks, 
trodden into rough mire by the feet of 
many cattle. 

Jim, leaning from the saddle, dipped 
up a draught for himself in his soft felt 
hat. ‘It’s wet, old boy, and that’s 
about all we can say for it,’’ with a wry 
face, as he threw back the roily liquid. 
‘* Water is like wimmen, that way: you 
can’t always tell what you're gettin’ by 
the looks.’’ 

But the horse, undisturbed by cynical 
reflections, drank on greedily, while 
Jim, sitting sidewise, his leg thrown 
restfully over the saddle-horn, waited 
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patiently until even equine capacity was 
satisfied and the animal turned of his 
own will back to’shore. Then,#tartitig; " 
staring, he could have cried; aloud-with ~~ 
exultation ; for there at the left, in a low i 
draw he had missed seeing, front abipye) PE 
horse was tethered by a. long lartat, OR 
while, lying upon the othér end, of the RR OD 
rope, was the figure of a man, “ sleeping eee 

on the rope, ’? in. cow-boy parlance. 

That it was the one he had come to* 
find, Ouray Jim did not for a moment™ 
question. Putting spurs to his horse, 
already whinnying in friendly greeting to 
his fellow, he swiftly charged upon the 
group; and when the fellow, roused by 
his own horse’s answering cry of good 
comradeship, sat up, dazedly staring 
about, it was to find himself covered by 
a revolver not ten feet away. ‘‘I believe 
you’re the man I’m after,’’ called out the 
new-comer, briefly. 

‘What for?’’ sullenly demanded the 
other, scrambling heavily to his feet. 

‘« For stealing that horse, if you need 
to be told,’’ with a sharp glance that 
comprehended the brand on the animal’s 
flank. ‘It’s no use feelin’ for your gun 
—lI’ve got the drop on you,’’ in a men- 
acing tone, at a slight movement on the 
part of the other that suggested the pos- 
sibility of a struggle. ‘* I’man agent of 
the stock association, and I’ve got a 
warrant for you all right enough; so 
you'd better come along quietly and save 
trouble. I’m bound to take the horse 
back, anyhow; and I’d as lieve let you 
ride along as to take the saddle empty,’’ 

a grim humor in the significant tone as 
he somewhat improved his aim. 

The other was a young fellow who 
might have been handsome, in the lusty 
animal vigor bred in an outdoor life; 
but now his gaunt yellow face wore a 
beard of a week’s growth, his blue eyes 
looked faded and sunken, and there was 
a famished expression about the pinched 
lines of the mouth that was grisly in its 
effect. His face had grown deathly, and 
he stood for a moment, staring at his ay 
captor, without a word. “3 

‘« So it’s you !’’ he muttered at length, 
as if finding a difficulty in speaking. 

Ouray Jim, with a start of sudden 
recognition, grew paler too, an expression 
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of bulldog ugliness hardening about his 
lips. ‘‘ Yes, it’s me,’’ he slowly retorted ; 
‘cand if I'd known it was you, Perry 
Adains, I would not have kept you wait- 
ing for me quite so long. I knew you 
could steal wimmen, but I didn’t think 
you’d got down to runnin’ off horses !’’ 

‘< But I didn’t steal the horse, Jim,”’ 
the poor wretch dully protested, seeming 
to wither and shrivel up under the fire of 
the cruel eyes steadily fixed upon him. 

‘‘And mebbe you'd like to tell me 
you didn’t steal my wife!’’ in a frenzy 
of rage, pouring out a stream of curses, 
searching the wickedest words in all his 
sinful vocabulary. <‘‘Ah, I’ve _ been 
lookin’ for you a good while; but I 
knew I’d find you someday, and I always 
swore I’d shoot you on sight.’’ 

‘¢ Well, shoot and be done with it, 
then,’’ retorted the other, in surly des- 
peration. ‘‘ You’ve got the drop on me 
fast enough.”’ 

“‘T believe I’d rather wait—and see 
you hung for a hoss-thief!’’ with a note 
of cruel taunting laughter. ‘I'll just 
trouble you for that gun now, if you 
please. Got another? All right. Now, 
if you want to roll over and finish that 
nap of your’n, you can, while I let my 
horse feed a bit. And you may as well 
understand that, if you try any foolish- 
ness, I’ll blow ye so full of holes a bird 
could fly through ye without touchin’. 
It wouldn’t take much to tempt me.”’ 

‘¢T feel as if I were pretty well full of 
holes already,’’ with a mirthless hyster- 
ical laugh. ‘‘ This is the first water I’ve 
struck for twenty-four hours ; and as to 
grub—Lord! Jim, can’t you see I am 
starving ?’’ his voice sinking to a pitiful 
whine. ‘Shoot me afterward, if you 
like; but, for the love of heaven, if 
you’ve got a bite of anything to eat, 
give it to me first.’’ 

Jim went on stolidly unsaddling his 
horse, as if he did not hear. When he 
had done, he deliberately took the coil 
of rope from the saddle and moved 
toward his prisoner; but, of a sudden, 
he turned back to the saddle-bags lying 
upon the ground, sullenly searching out 
some crackers and a bit of cold meat, 
which he contemptuously tossed to the 
greedily outstretched hands. 


‘¢God! what a dog it makes of a man 
to be starved!’’ the fellow exclaimed, 
when he had ravenously devoured the last 
crumb. ‘‘I could fairly lick your boots 
for more.’’ 

‘<There ain’t any more,’ rejoined 
Jim, shortly ; but—’’ hesitating, study- 
ing the prisoner’s face with a sort of 
unwilling interest, while his hand sought 
the bottle in his pocket, with its one last 
drink. One must needs have been hun- 
gry, to pity hunger. Ouray Jim knew 
the feeling that cried to heaven in the 
wolf-like demand of that famished face ; 
but, as he looked, the dawning pity was 
lost in a blaze of implacable hatred and 
his hand came away from the bottle. 
‘« Now, Mr. Adams,’’ he said, roughly, 
‘«I’m going toslip this rope around you a 
bit, in case you happen to get too uneasy 
for your own good ; for I want to catch 
a wink of sleep while the horse feeds, 
and then we’ll hit the trail and push 


along. I shall be obliged to hurry you - 


a little, you know, for some of your 
friends are mightily anxious to see you,’’ 
with a taunting laugh. 

The other submitted to the rope, 
understanding that protests would be 
wasted. ‘‘I suppose you don’t mind 
telling me where we’re going,’’ he 
observed, tentatively. 

‘sWe’re headed for Cheyenne, of 
course,’’ making the admission grudg- 
ingly. ‘* But my horse is pretty near 
played out, and yours seems no better ; 
so I calculate to run down to Laramie, 
and take the train from there.’’ 

‘It don’t matter,’’ sinking heavily 
upon his side. ‘‘I only hope they’ll 
give me a fair show.’’ 

But, with all his weariness, Ouray Jim 
could not sleep. To find here his old 
partner whom once he had loved as a 
brother, whom now for many a day he 
had hunted with murder in his heart, to 
find him now an outcast like this, charged 
with horse-stealing—gravest crime in all 
the cattle-man’s calendar — effectually 
murdered sleep. He remembered Perry 
Adams when he first came to Ouray, 
seeming such a fine gentleman, with his 
soft white hands and gentle refinements 
of speech. There had been a_ tendency 
on the part of some of the boys to chaff 
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somewhat roughly the smartly dressed 
tenderfoot ; but Jim had taken a liking 
to the young fellow from the. start. 
Perry had a little money, which was just 
what was needed to develop Ballard’s 
claim, the ‘‘ Last Chance,’’ and a part- 
nership had been arranged which had 
lasted in unbroken harmony for more 
than a year. Brought together from 
widely different classes—Adams educated 
and refined, Jim the result of a scramble 
for existence that had lasted all his life 
—there had yet been a curious sympathy 
between the two men; brothers could 
not have dwelt together more happily, 
until she came—Jim’s doll-faced wife, 
whose caprices had driven him from his 
home in the East to that eyrie in the 
Rockies. Although she had come of her 
‘own will, pretty little Mrs. Ballard hated 
the West with homesick fervor; hated 
the rough life of the mining-camp; even 
plainly hinted that, most of all, she hated 
Jim himself. And so he was scarcely 


surprised, one morning, to find that she 
had fled in the night; but he was over- 
whelmed when he discovered that Perry 
Adams had shared her flight. 


Looking 
back now, he remembered that it was 
Perry’s faithlessness that had cut deep- 
est ; that it was of Perry he had thought 
through all the months of vengeful search 
that followed ; Perry whom he had hated 
with such fierce despair, for whose blood 
he had so greedily thirsted. And now, at 
last, fate had delivered his enemy into 
his hands. He sat up restlessly, to find 
the other’s eyes fixed eagerly upon him. 

‘‘And how did the mine come out, 
Jim?’’ he demanded, quickly, as if he 
had been waiting the chance to ask. 

‘‘T left the place the day after—you 
did,’’ returned Jim, gruffly; ‘‘and I’ve 
never set eyes on the mine since.”’ 

“But I left you a deed to my half—I 
meant you to have it,’’ protested Adams, 
quickly. 

‘And who the devil told you I was 
willin’ to swap my wife for your half the 
mine ?’’ cried Jim, shrilly, his eyes flam- 
ing with new anger. 

‘I never suggested that it was a fair 
deal, though I believe you thought more 
of the mine than you did of her,’’ was 
the sullen retort. ‘‘If you had cared 


for her—if you had treated her half 
white—”’ 

‘‘T treated you rather more than half 
white, I reckon.’’ 

‘¢ That’s what you did, Jim. I’m not 
making out any case for myself. Only—’’ 
his voice dropping huskily, turning away 
his head—<‘ I was mad after her from the 
first! If you had ever loved her your- 
self, you could understand ; though, if 
you had, it would probably never have 
happened.’’ 

‘* You'd show better sense if you kept 
your mouth shut on them kind of 
remarks,’’ returned Jim, with a sort of 
ominous calm, as he went after the 
horses. 

There was little disposition to talk, on 
the part of either, as they rode on 
through the twilight. Adams sat wearily, 
crouching over the horse as if his 
strength were well-nigh spent. It was 
Jim’s business to keep an eye on his 
prisoner ; but the sight of that drooping 
figure was curiously sickening. 

‘« Here—have a chaw of tobacco; it’s 
better than nothing,’’ he exclaimed, 
abruptly, after a time, handing over the 
offering with a sort of surly unwilling- 
ness. 

‘‘Thank you, Jim,’’ with humble 
gratitude. ‘But I say: I’ve been 
thinking—if anything were to happen 
to me—and I know.the chances of this 
trip—I wish you’d go back to the mine, 
Jim. There’s money in it, and—’’ 

‘Oh, can’t you be still about the 
mine for one minute ?’’ in harsh disgust. 
‘‘I’m just natchelly sick of hearing 
about it.’’ 

When it became too dark to see, Jim 
ordered a halt, binding his prisoner and 
hobbling the horses. But again sleep 
was coy, visiting him only by restless 
snatches ; and, with the first gray light 
in the east, he was ready to move on 
again. But,as he turned to the thin 
pinched face lying revealed in the pale 
moonlight, it wasso like the mask of 
death that he sprang up in.alarm, for the 
moment believing that the culprit had 
carried his case to a higher court in the 
night. With a horrible sickening fear, 
he shook the fellow roughly by the 
shoulder. 

















‘««That you, Jim?’ turning over 
drowsily. ‘‘ Breakfast ready? All 
right.’’ Evidently his mind had wan- 


dered back to the old days in Ouray. 
Jim turned away abruptly, angrily rub- 
bing away a certain blur that had crept 
into his eyes. 

‘See here,’’ he exclaimed, as Perry 
sat up sluggishly, but half awake: << this 
sleepin’ on the ground gets right into a 
fellow’s bones somehow. ‘Take adrink,’’ 
holding out the flask. Perry’s eyes 
opened in joyous surprise; but, with 
trembling hands, he pushed back the 
bottle. 

‘‘After you, Jim,’’ he urged, simply. 

‘Oh, I’ve had mine; you take what’s 
left, and throw away the bottle. I’m 
going to saddle up.”’ 

They came across a ranch-house in the 
early morning, where they were able to 
get breakfast and procure some food to 
take with them beside, which was fortu- 
nate, in view of the fact that Perry’s 
horse went’ lame and their progress was 
painfully slow. 

‘¢ Jim, I want to tell you about the 
horse,’’ the prisoner exclaimed, after 
they had ridden on for hours in a silence 
unbroken save for an occasional word of 
direction. 

‘¢Oh, if you have got your story all 
cooked up—’’ with a glance that was an 
insult. ‘‘ You don’t have to;  but,.if 
you want to practice on the yarn, fire 
away.’’ 

Adams hesitated, his thin cheeks red- 
dening ; but, after an instant, he went 
on determinedly. ‘‘ You see, we were 
working on the place—Mc Duffee’s ranch. 
We'd got down to bed-rock long before 
that. She—my wife—did the house- 
work—’’ 

‘‘Your wife!’’ with a laugh that was 
not pleasant to hear. 

‘«She got a divorce down in Kansas, 
and I married her then,’’ timidly, depre- 
catingly. ‘*I suppose you’d as lieve 
have it that way as—the other,’’ tenta- 
tively ; but Jim said nothing. <‘* Well, 
we were on the ranch, as I said; and I 
wanted to leave after a bit, but McDuffee 
kept putting me off, saying he could not 
pay what he was owing us until he 
shipped some beef. I couldn’t go with- 
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out the money very well, being broke 
myself; but finally, being bound to get 
off the place, I offered to take this mare 
and call it square. McDuffee agreed ; 
but then—she wouldn’t go, flaring up of 
a sudden and carrying on because she 
said I was insulting her with my sus- 
picions. Finally, a week ago, I was sent 
with a couple of the boys to drive a 
bunch of cattle to the railroad, a two 
days’. job; but after we had gone a 
ways, it came across me that I’d go back. 
I got in at dusk, rode into the corral 
without anybody seeing me, left my 
horse, and slipped down to the house. 
Well,’’ drawing a sharp breath, ‘I 
needn’t tell you what I saw: it was just 
as I had thought. I thought first of 
shooting—I even pulled my gun and 
stood there sighting them; but then I 
thought—’’ 

‘‘She wasn’t wuth it,’’ said Jim, 
grimly finishing the sentence, his face 
wholly expressionless. 

‘*It was you, Jim; whether you'll 
believe it or not, I thought of you. It 
came across me that I wasn’t getting 
treated any worse than you had been ; 
that probably I deserved it, and more. 
But God!’’ his face quivering with 
womanish weakness, ‘‘it was a punish- 
ment! HowlI-had cared for her!’’ He 
seemed to have forgotten the other, in 
the keenness of his pain. Jim looked at 
him with a sort of contemptuous curios- 
ity, a puzzled expression creeping into 
his eyes. Certain weaknesses of Perry’s 
character had always curiously appealed 
to the older man. Humbly conscious of 
his own lack of education and social 
advantages, it had seemed somehow to 
restore the balance of his self-respect to 
feel that, as man against man, he was the 
stronger of the two. 

‘«She wasn’t wuth it,’’ he said again, 
in an odd impersonal manner, as if he 
had forgotten that he had any interest of 
his own in the woman. 

Perry made no direct reply. «I 
went up to the barn and saddled the 
mare,’’ he went on, after a moment, in 
dull narrative tone; ‘‘I’d agreed with 
McDuffee to take her, and I thought it 
would be all right if I sent back the sad- 
dle from Cheyenne after I had sold her. 














In fact, I did not stop to do much 
thinking. I was rattled and broke up, 
and missed the road, so that I was two 
days getting to Cheyenne. And then, 
when I met a fellow I knew, he says: 
‘They’re right after you for stealing that 
mare ; and, if you know what’s best for 
you, you’ll light right out and lose her 
somewhere on the plains. See?’ I’d 
had.a drink or two, and my head wasn’t 
clear, and I knew McDuffee would like 
to get me out of the way on account of 
her; and when the fellow went on to 
say: ‘The cattle-men are getting hot 
about so much of this monkey-business, 
and there’s talk of lynching,’ I didn’t 
wait to hear any more, but struck out 
across the country. I didn’t know 
where I was going—hadn’t any plan; 
but once I had started, I was afraid to 
go back, and so here I am,’’ a pathetic 
wistfulness in his eyes. 

It was late afternoon when they rode 
into Laramie. With no smallest sign of 
feeling, either vergeful or otherwise, 
Ouray Jim consigned his charge to the 
jail, while he gave himself a few hours 
of such dead sleep as bridges the way 
back to new life from the depths of 
extreme exhaustion. He was to take 
the prisoner to Cheyenne by the Cali- 
fornia east-bound express, due at Laramie 
at three o’clock in the morning; but, 
about midnight, he was unceremoniously 
awakened by the sheriff. 

‘*Look here, Jim,’” .he hurriedly 

egan, the moment he was admitted to 
the room, ‘‘ I understand there’s a scheme 
on foot to lynch that bird of yours, the 
minute you show up with him. Now, it 
ain’t what I’m here for—nor it ain’t 
your business, either—to have any such 
shuffle in the game. J don’t propose 
having anybody monkeying: round my 


band-wagon when I’ni awake.’ Se?” So’ 


I’ve arranged to have a team at ti¢ jail- 
yard at half-past one. 
man and slip down to Red Buttes and 
catch the train there. 
plenty of time—the overland trains are 
all running behind time ; but it’s better 
to start early and give these chumps the 
slip. Surely.’ 

«« Yes,’’ returned Jim, dully, seeming 
drugged with sleep. 
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‘You can turn in now and have 
another snooze. You’ve got an hour 
yet,”’ the officer observed, turning to go. 

‘*But I believe I’ve had my nap 
out,’’ returned Jim, shivering a little as 
he reached for his clothes. 

A little later, he was walking down 
the silent street, seeming the more deso- 
late in the white glare of many electric 
lights pitilessly revealing its emptiness. 
Making for a saloon he knew was open, 
he was halted at a shadowy corner by a 
lurking figure, and a few words whispered 
in his ear. 

‘« The driver gave the snap away, you 
see,’’ the voice went on aloud, with a 
drunken chuckle. ‘‘And it ain’t no go, 
anyway you fix it; for we’ve got the 
place watched all round, and he’s cor- 
raled sure. The boys thought I’d better 
drop you a hint—you’re so durned 
handy with that gun o’ your’n, and it 
ain’t any use for you to go wastin’ your 
ammunition. It ain’t none of your 
funeral, anyway.’’ 

‘<No, it ain’t none of my funeral,”’ 
repeated Jim, apathetically, shivering a 
little. 

‘‘Down at the old fort—sabe?’’ the 
fellow added, anxious that there should 
be no misunderstanding. 

‘<T s’pose the fort is as good a place 
as any,’’ returned the other, listlessly. 
‘¢ Come and take a drink.’’ 

At the bar, he called for whisky 
straight and drank a couple of glasses 
in nervous haste. The bartender, who 
knew him well, looked at him curiously 
and presently called him one side. 

«See here, Jim: hain’t you had about 
enough for to-night ?’’ he urged, persua- 
sively. ‘‘ You’ve been drinking some 
place else, you know, and—well, what’s 
the, good of 4 man makin’ a tank of him- 
seif, anyhow? I don’t want to give 
offease—-you’n me is good friends—’’ in 


a‘wheedling tone, as addressing a befud- 
; _ dled and irascible understanding ; ‘‘ hut 
You'll have ~ 


if I was you, I’d just go quietly home 
and start in fresh in the morning.’’ 
‘‘Hear the man! He thinks I’m 
full !’’ cried Jim, laughing so uproar- 
iously at the idea that certain persons, 
somewhat familiar with his eccentricities 
when drunk, edged rather nearer the 
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door. ‘‘I thought I’d take another 
drink ; but, if it’s any accommodation 
to you, I’ll keep my quarter. But you 
can just throw me a dollar’s worth of 
your best cigars, all the same ; none of 
your two-for-fives—I want ’way-uppers 
for once.’’ The fellow who had waited 
for him in the street was looking on, idly 
interested. <‘‘See you later, pard,’’ 
laughed Jim to him, as he swaggered out 
of the place. 

‘‘About three miles to old Fort San- 
ders,’” he muttered, as he shambled 
heavily down the street. ‘‘ Three miles 
ain’t much to be between a man and— 
what comes next. I swore I’d shoot 
him on sight, and mebbe ’twould have 
been better if I’d a-done it; but—this 
natchelly saves me the trouble. I'll be 
durned, though, if I don’t give him one 
good smoke to remember when he’s over 
the range. He used to think a sight of 
a good cigar—damn him !”’ 

If the sheriff had not been a man of 
stubborn determination, there seemed 
reason to believe that the prisoner might 
not have been started from the jail in 
time to catch that east-bound train at 
Red Buttes. Jim appeared to have been 
drinking, and was full of talk and idle 
pretexts for delay ; but they were finally 
started, and the officer retired to his 
well-earned rest with a sigh of relief. 

‘<< T hate to go sneaking off like this,’’ 
remarked Adams, rather timidly, address- 
ing his silent companion. ‘But, of 
course, I’d rather have a fair trial, and 
—it’s kind of you to take so much 
trouble to pull me through, Jim. I 
don’t deserve it, old man.’’ 

‘« Have another cigar ?’’ stirring rest- 
lessly. They were on the back seat of a 
light spring-wagon, the . Prisoner, hand- 
cuffed, while the driver sat*'in. froht. 

“Thank you, Jim; but I haven't 
smoked this one yet,’’ surprised, and 
touched by the curious surly kindnéss, 
‘“‘Ah! what was that?’’ in a startled 
tone, glancing upward. ‘‘ Looked like 
a sky-rocket. Couldn’t have been a star 
shooting that way ?’’ 

‘“<Might have been,’’ 
uneasily. 


moving about 
‘«Tt- just natchelly saves me 
the trouble,’’ he muttered, between his 
teeth. 
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‘‘What?’’ asked the prisoner, nerv- 
ously ; but Jim did not answer. ‘It 
looked like a rocket,’’ he went on, mus- 
ingly; then, as if startled by a sudden 
thought: ‘‘ Look here, Jim: if anybody 
happened to be waiting for us down the 
road, asignal might have been sent up 
to show that we’d started.”’ 

‘‘What’s the use of talking such crazy 
rubbish ?’’ with peevish irritation. ‘‘Are 
you scared clean out of your wits ?’’ 

‘No; it’s all in the deal,’’ calmly 
settling back in the seat. ‘* Most of the 
cards have been coppered, in my little 
game. I know the chances. But, any- 
way, old man,’’ his voice sinking lower, 
tremulous with feeling, ‘‘ whatever hap- 
pens, I want you to know that I appre- 
ciate—why, man, you’ve behaved like— 
a Christian! I couldn’t have believed 
it, Jim,’’ gulping down a sob, while he 
fumbled for the other’s hand. 

‘‘Don’t!’’ sharply, drawing away 
from him. ‘‘ Ready for another cigar ?”’ 
more gently, after a moment. ‘I'll 
light it for you.’’ 

‘““No; I wouldn’t wonder if this 
would last me to the end of the trip— 
wherever that may be,’’ with a note of 
hysterical laughter. ‘‘ It’s a good one, 
Jim ; tastes almost like old times. Do 
you remember the tobacco in the old 
frying-pan without a handle, Jim ?’’ 

‘< Yes,’’ shortly, glancing at the 
driver; but the rattling of the wagon 
effectually drowned their voices. He 
half suspected, from the unusual racket 
of the wheels, that the washers had been 
removed, to advertise cleverly their com- 
ing through the darkness. 

‘And do you remember how you 
broke the handle off that frying-pan, 
throwing it after Jack Grogan’s burro, 
the morning’ she tvalked in and ate the 
pancakés ?"* How' I laughed! It’s a 
good, witile since I’ve had a laugh like 
that, Jif ”’ 

The other shuffled his feet nervously, 
but did not speak. They could not be 
more than a mile from the old fort now. 
He caught his breath sharply. <‘‘ You 
needn’t drive so like the devil,’’ he 
called to the driver, angrily. 

‘“‘T don’t know as I believe in~ 
spooks,’’ pursued the prisoner, mus- 
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ingly ; ‘‘ but if ever I should happen to 
find myself a spook, I should go back to 
the old cabin, Jim. I’ve often dreamt 
of going back. We used to have some 
pretty good times there, Jim, before— 
she came.”’ 

‘“«Don’t!’’ in a Smothered tone; but 
the other, lost in brooding thought, did 
not understand. 

‘*T wish you'd go back, Jim,’’ anx- 
iously, pleadingly. <‘‘If anything were 
to happen to me, I’d like to think of 
you as back again working in the old 
cross-cut, making your pile. It’s all 
yours, old man. I know how you feel, 
but—can’t you go back ?”’ 

‘‘God! this is too much!”’ starting 
violently. 

“It may be the last thing I’ll ever 
ask on earth, Jim,’’ murmured Perry, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Go back, pard.’’ 

‘<T will,’’ Jim whispered, hoarsely, 
between his set teeth, impulsively reach- 
ing over and unloosing from the other’s 
wrists those ugly bands of steel. He 
glanced at the driver, who sat stolidly 
silent, never turning his head. The 
horses were lively, demanding all his 
attention. A whispered word, and the 
prisoner dropped over the seat and out 
behind, and, a moment later, Jim noise- 
lessly followed. 


The wagon rattled on briskly, and 
presently the high board fence of the 
deserted. fort loomed up, a darker line 
against the dense grayness of the night. 
From either side, ghostly figures clothed 
in cow-boy ‘‘slickers,’’ their faces con- 
cealed by handkerchiefs, emerged from 
the shadows and seized the frightened 
horses, while others closed eagerly 
around the wagon. A _ howl of disap- 
pointed curses rent the air, when the back 
seat was discovered empty. The driver 
knew nothing. The off horse had been 
frisky, and he was sure he had heard the 
men talking but a moment ago; but the 
wagon had rattled so— It seemed clear 
that the prisoner had somehow managed 
to make his escape, and Jim was after 
him. 

In an instant, a mounted body of 
eight or ten masked men was riding 
madly back over the road to town, 
searching in all ways for the missing 
men; but a storm was rising, the dark- 
ness was intense, and they saw nothing. 

At the same time, half a mile away, 
two men were hurrying on, side by side, 
through the darkness, while one some- 
times held out a helping hand or mut- 
tered an encouraging word to his weaker 
fellow—Ouray Jim and his partner, going 
back together. 

Mary E. Stickney. 
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EATHERY moss, and a wisp of sweet hay, 
Deftly they wove in the bloom of the May ; 
Dear are the nestlings she covers and feeds, 
Chirps the lone mother-bird, tho’ her heart bleeds, 
For her mate has flown ! 


. 


ae 
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Far of the méadow. with flashing: wing 
And carol too, sweet for truant to sing, 


He left earth behiad; to.rével-in sky, 
Surely he’ll think ‘6n ‘his loved*ones, and hie 


\ 


Him baxck‘to ‘his own! 


ef 5 


Soft sway the branches over her head, 

Builded the nest like a downy bed— 

Folded the little ones warm to her heart, 

Broodeth the starlight where boughs fall apart, 
But the mate is flown ! 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 




























































HE moon made a pretty 
picture, one summer 
night, out of a lot of 
commonplace things: 
two shabby old men on 
the bank of the Missis- 

sippi River, a jagged dark line where 
young willows grow close to the water’s 
edge on one side, and beyond, where 
the stream doubled its width in a sudden 
turn, a suggestion of almost sea-space, 
marked by a shimmering line. 

A keen adjuster of artistic values, 
when she wills it, is the moon. She 
knows just what to hold in safe shadow, 
where to lend herself in delicate silver 
edging, where to spend her glory like a 
prodigal. 

One of the men, a portly old gentle- 
man whose flowing hair was solid silver 
to-night, and whose face showed a 
patrician uplifting even in the lesser 
revelation of the moon, walked slowly 
up and down at the water’s edge, halt- 
ing occasionally and muttering. 

The other man was black. Had the 
moon been less an artist, she would have 
tucked him in somewhere, and the pict- 
ure would have lacked its story. 

He sat flat upon the levee, beside an 
empty rocking-chair, and solicitously 
watched the walker near the water. 
Rising presently and seizing a straw hat 
that lay in the chair, he approached the 
white man. 

‘*Marse Taylor,’’ he said, presenting 
the hat with some trepidation, ‘‘ you 
thinks a heap o’ de Tay val mrt ays t 
yer ?”’ °8 at 

The old gentleman panied: 

‘* Taylor blood ?’’ he AREA 
sently. Then, firing suddenly,’ : she: 
added: ‘* Who says anything about’ the’ 
Taylor blood ?”’ : 

‘““Me. Iseh, Marse T aylor, seem lak * 
you done los’ intruss in de Taylor blood, 
de way you feedin’ it out ter fatten "bout 
a million o’ muskitties a-swarmin’ roun’ 
yo’ haid. Deze heah gallinippers ain’t 
got no mo’ rispec’ fur a’stokercy ’n 
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hongry cannibal-eaters; but dey shan’t 
start a bobbecue on ‘yo’ haid, not whils’ 
Ceesar’s heah ter haid ’em orf. Heah, 
Marse Taylor, fo’ Gord sake, please, sir, 
put on yo’ hat.”’ 

Instead of taking the hat, however. 
the gentleman addressed said : 

‘¢Go and get your own hat, you black 
bald-headed rascal, you !’’ 

Cesar laughed. 

‘¢Hursh, Marse Taylor, hursh. Air 
gallinipper dat kin meck a square meal 
off'n my haid, de way I done swiveled 
up an’ all gone ter dandruff, kin teck it 
an’ welcome. Ef dey’d all come an’ 
breck orf dey punctuatiom-p’ints in 
my hide ’fo’ dey samples de Taylor 
blood, I wouldn’t keer. Dey puts in 
dey pipes on yo’ white skin, an’ turn on 
de suction tell dey mos’ busses, den come 
set roun’ on my haid an’ pick dey toofs 
an’ hiccough. I done watched ’em, an’ 
I des’ shoos ’em off fo’ dey impidence.’’ 

Still the white man did not take the 
hat, but resumed his promenade, Cesar 
following at his side now and talking 
incessantly while furtively watching his 
face. 

Finally the old gentleman turned sud- 
denly, and, with a weary sigh, sank into 
the rocking-chair. As he sat, Cesar, by 
a quick movement, dropped the hat upon 
his head. 

‘“What do you mean, sir, by your 
impertinence ?’’ he exclaimed; but the 
negro had already started forward and 
was pointing excitedly into the air, while 
he cried: ., 

» 6 ‘Look; fo. Goid sake, Marse Taylor ! 
: Ig you see: ‘dat great ‘big gallinipper fly off 
my. haid an’ knock yo’ hat right out’n 
my; hand?, Yonder he goes todes de 
‘river! I tell yer, sir, a gallinipper i is de 


‘imieanes’ thing on top dis roun’ worl’ 
.sérce de wah! ’Fo’ de wah, dey was 
nex’ 


in meanness ter a nigger slave- 
owner. Dem was de meanes’! You 
ricollec’ ol’ Kinky Jean Baptiste, whar 
uster tie ’is niggers up an’ whup’em wid 
briars ?”’ 





The-old man had taken his seat at his 
master’s feet, and, ignoring the hat 
which still rested forgotten where he had 
dropped it, continued without a pause : 

‘‘Who-ee! Don’t talk ter me bout 
no nigger slave-owners! Dey warn’t 
nothin’ but a cross twix’ a vampire an’— 
an’ a wil’-cat. Dat whatdey was! An’ 
now ol’ Kinky Jean a-settin’ up in a 
jedge’s cheer, a-dolin’ out jestice lak he 
knowed it when he seed it! He don’t 
know no mo’ ’bout jestice ’n—’n I does 
*bout grammar—not a bit. He twis’ it 
ter spress ’is own’ intruss, des’ same as I 
does speech. Pusson what git in tight 
passages can’t stop to reg’ late speech by 
books, I tell yer! He boun’ ter talk ’is 
way out’n de tunnel, grammar or no 
grammar. But eh, Lord! ef I had ’a’ 
had education, I’d ’a’ made things whiz 
roun’ heah sence de wah! Ricollec’ 
how you useter try ter teach me readin’ 
out’n a Bible-book, Marse Taylor? I 
d’ know huccome I ’come so thick- 
skulled. Look lak my min’ done tooken 
sich a lodgmaint in my haid, dat I can’t 
th’ow it out inter a book ter save my 
good-fur-nothin’ black skin! Tell de 
trufe, I'd a heap ruther wrastle wid a 
tiger dan a book any day, ’caze I’d know 
’is language an’ give ’im good as he sen’ 
ur miss it one. Buta book! A book’s 
des’ de same ter me as Gord. Look lak 
hit’s a-settin’ in jedgmint over me, ’caze 
hit’s got a wisdom dat I can’t tech. 
Dat’s what meck me git so still-moufed 
in de evenin’s, Marse Taylor, settin’ on 
de hyarth in yo’ libr’y. I des’ looks 
roun’ dem walls an’ views de still knowl- 
edge an’ keep silence.’’ 

The old man was borne onward into 
unconscious eloquence by an awakening 
interest in the theme into which he had 
drifted in his effort to divert the mind of 
his master, who had not spoken again. 
Cesar was anxious at this long silence. 

“¢ Look lak you’s low-sperited to-night, 
marster,’’ he resumed, presently. ‘*‘ Fo’ 
Gord sake, boss, don’t let go yo’ grip; 
’caze, time you give up, Cesar gwine 
let down too, an’ dat’ll be a purty 
howdy-do! Is you got any news in a 
letter, Marse Taylor ?’’ 


‘* No news, Cesar. It’s only the old 


story—hard times, hard times.’’ 
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Ceesar laughed. 

‘*De idee o’ you talkin’ ’bout hard 
times, boss, settin’ up heah wid a whole 
gol’ toof a-shinin’ in yo’ mouf dis 
minute! Hyah! Look a’ me; wid 
nothin’ but two ol’ snags lef’, an’ dey 
nex’-do’ neighbors. I des’ gums it fur 
all I’s wuth, an’ Bless Gord fur de soup- 
pot.’’ 

Cesar’s heart was relieved. If pov- 
erty were all, there was little to worry 
about. He had never been able to 
understand how genuine quality white- 
folk could be really poor. There were 
plenty of ‘‘poor white trash’’ within 
his ken, who had been born to poverty 
and poor ways, who talked long, dipped 
snuff, went barefoot, and who, manner- 
less and moneyless, were entirely beneath 
the contempt of a quality negro such as 
himself. He could comprehend how 
such as these could actually feel hard 
times and privation, conditions treated 
only in the abstract by aristocrats. 

In a certain way, of course, he appre- 
hended that money difficulties formed an 
important factor in the post-bellum situa- 
tion; but they were big difficulties— 
gentlemen’s straits—arising periodically 
at the annual reckonings, and in no way 
affected the ultimate question of wealth, 
excepting possibly to enhance its dignity. 


A financial strength that, rising superior 


to high-sounding debts, could survive 
year after year, was a thing to respect. 
If his old master had grown careless 
about his toilet, if the house needed 
paint and the fences were tottering, were 
not these merely the signs of the passage 
of time, which had borne them all into 
the period of old age?—old age, that 
proverbially scorns outwardnesses, con- 
centrating its last vitalities on inward 
considerations, spiritual or otherwise. 
Colonel Taylor’s time-sharpened pro- 
clivities were not spiritual. They were 
otherwise. As a young man, he had 


. loved the chase, the oar, a dozen books, 


his pretty wife, a good story with his 
wine and water and venison steaks. 
Now all but the last things had passed 
away. His wife had long been but a 
memory. Horses and boats were for the 
young. The raconteur is lost without 
his audience. 
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But health, appetite, and an environ- 
ment rich in material for its gratification 
were left him, with Cesar for gleaner, 
trapper, hunter, fisher, caterer, cook— 
Cesar, whose culinary fame during four 
years of army service had gone abroad 
throughout the regiment. The truth was 
that there were scafcely now, in all 
Louisiana, two greater old epicures than 
old Colonel Dunbar Taylor, of Inkland 
plantation, and his negro servant Ceesar. 
For ten years, they had lived without 
other companionship in this old planta- 
tion-house. For as many summers, 
Ceesar had carried the rocker out on the 
levee outside the gate every evening, and 
returned with it upon his head behind 
his master when the plantation-bell rang 
for nine o’clock. 

As he did so to-night, he noticed for 
the first time that peculiar little lurch in 
the colonel’s gait that suggests mental 
weakening. Stopping short in his path 
to reassure himself, he exclaimed : 

‘«Good Gord !’’ And, again noting 
the flurried movement: ‘‘ Rub yo’ eyes, 
nigger, an’ look ag’in! Yo’ ol’ marster 
done tooken a new grave-yard step, sho’s 
you born! Hol’ on ter ’im tight, ol’ 
man, an’ min’ ’im good ’fo’ he slip away 
f’om you. Dey ain’ no mo’ Marse Dun- 
bar Taylors in the Taylor fact’ry. Dis 
is de las’ drap o’ de Dunbar-Taylor 
blood a-walkin’ down dat levee; an’ ef 
yer don’t nuss it good an’ keep it warm, 
dey’s one ol’ nigger gwine be settin’ ona 
green grave, de onies’ one lef’ ter tell de 
tale.’’, 

With this, he hurried forward, and, 
joining the old gentleman, touched his 
elbow gently as if to steady him. 

For some time, Cesar had suffered 
moments of anxiety about his master, 
seeing him preoccupied and silent, or, 
as to-night upon the bank, muttering to 
himself. The truth was that the white 
man had a sorrowful secret—the only 
formulated secret which he held from the 
black—and it was telling on him. He 
had, of course, certain reserves, and 
there were passages in his life—memories 
now—in which the old negro had no 
part. But these were matters of course, 
rather than conscious reservations. The 
agonizing feature of his present secret 
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was that it could no longer be kept. 
Czesar must soon know it. 

It was this: For several years, he had 
maintained his position on the planta- 
tion, after a foreclosed mortgage, only 
by grace of the new owner, as a salaried 
overseer. None of the negroes knew 
this. Czesar need never have discovered 
it, had the arrangement held. But it 
was to end: he had been asked to 
resign. This was his secret. 

It was not this specific fact which he so 
dreaded to confess. It was rather the 
question that would follow upon its heel, 
which disturbed him: What should he 
do about Cesar? For himself, he was 
strangely devoid of apprehension. He 
would go to the city, where there was 
‘< always room for one more.’’ The world 
owed him a living, and he would get it. 

Comforting himself. with such trite 
philosophies of the unfortunate, he felt 
no fear. But Cesar! He could not 
take him. How could he leave him? 
The question had preyed upon his mind 
until, in sheer desperation, he had 
resolved upon a plan that came as an 
inspiration: he would run away. Just 
before the new management should take 
possession, he would slip out in the night 
and hail a. passing boat. He would 
leave a note explaining to the old man 
in terms of affection that business had 
called him away, and, hating to say 
good-bye, he had not waked him. He 
would close by wishing him a prosper- 
ous connection with the new administra- 
tion. The note he would enclose with 
a personal line to the postmistress, beg- 
ging her to read it to the old man. 

We have seen that, on the evening 
when this story opens, Cesar had gotten 
a first inkling that a serious matter was 
disturbing his master. ‘The suspicion, 
once lodged within his brain, took unto 
itself eyes and ears. If real trouble 
were brewing, he would discover what 
it was. 

During the month following this, no 
suspected criminal was ever more closely 
watched than was the old gentleman, 
who was summoning all his craft—a 
quality nearly extinct from disuse—to 
prepare for clandestine flight. Whether 
he rode into town, remained an hour 
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beyond his habit in field or Vugar-house, 
or repaired at an unusual hour to his 
library, Caesar invented some ruse to dog 
his footsteps. 

The old man, despite his own habit 
of talking to himself, could not prevent 
a creepy feeling from spreading over 
him when his master’s voice in mono- 
logue floated out the library window or 
announced him even in advance of his 
attenuated shadow, as he came with 
irregular Step up the western walk in the 
afternoons. There was in it something 
uncanny, confirming the impression of 
an impending crisis. 

He was destined soon, however, to 
discover a clue giving shape and direc- 
tion to his suspicions. An old sole- 
leather trunk, unused for a decade, was 
transferred during his absence, from the 
garret to his master’s room, secreted 
behind his bed, and carefully covered 
with folds of drapery. 

His next discovery was of money in 
the colonel’s purse—great rolls of green- 
backs. The first thrill of pleasure at 
this unprecedented vision was followed 
by increased apprehension. Money 
could scarcely be said to be current in 
these parts in these days, wealth being 
solely a matter of credit. Pen-scratches 
on slips of paper floating into the store- 
houses provided all life’s necessaries. 
Written orders sent to the great city 
rebounded in supplies by tierce or bar- 
rel. The familiar use of money might 
almost be said to have been in disrepute. 
It was the only hope of the poor whites 
or such irresponsible negroes as lived 
from hand to mouth without contract. 
Even the blacks whose thrift had lifted 
them into the outer circle of commercial 
standing were laboriously inditing cer- 
tain charmed words on paper bits, keep- 
ing their money respectably out of sight. 

His discovery of this cash. possession 
disturbed Czsar more and more, as he 
thought upon it. 

His next clue was an important one 
gleaned from snatches of conversation 
with a neighbor which he overheard. 
They were negotiating for the sale of the 
colonel’s horse. 

‘¢He’s an old horse, sir, and I[’ll 
give you seventy-five dollars for him and 
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promise you he shall die mine,’’ were 
the visitor’s words. 

‘‘ He’s yours, sir, on that condition,’’ 
was the reply. ‘* You take him the day 
I go. I'd rather sell him to you with 
this assurance than to get double the sum 
without it. Tell» you the truth, sir, 
there’s only one living thing I think 
more of than my horse, and that’s that 
old black rascal Cesar. I love that 
darkey. The day I leave this plantation, 
I sneak away like a runaway nigger, 
because I can’t tell him good-bye. 
And recollect, I trust you to be silent.’’ 

Cesar, eavesdropping, crouched on 
all-fours behind the honeysuckle vine, 
rolled over backward and retreated sob- 
bing at this point. The mystery was 
solved. From his hiding-place, he hast- 
ened, sniffling as he went, to the river- 
bank. It was he now, who, walking up 
and down, talked to himself. 

“¢ De idee !’’ hesobbed. ‘‘I knowed 
it—knowed it des’ as well ’fo’ I heerd it 
as I does now. De idee! An’ a Tay- 
lor, too—an’ a Dunbar Taylor at dat— 
to—to—to ac’ des’ lak a sneak-thief. 
Well, Cesar, my boy, look lak yo’ wis- 
dom-toofs ain’t come an’ gone fur 
nothin’. You ain’t got but des’ one o’ 
’em lef’ in yo’ jaw; but I reckin, wid 
hit, Cesar kin keep up wid Marse Dun- 
bar Taylor, ef he is able ter outdo Gord 
an’ cut gol’ toofs in place o’ bone ones. 
So you gwine travelin’, is you, Cesar? 
Seem lak you is. An’ you better hump 
yo’se’f, nigger, ’caze dat trunk o’ yo’ 
marster’s is half packed now.’’ 

Thus he talked on until the visitor 
was seen to depart, when he hastened 


Within his master’s call. 


That very night it was, that, leaving 
the colonel snoring, he betook himself 
straightway to the house of Kinky Jean 
Baptiste, the parish judge. They had 
been in close converse for an hour, when 
Cesar said for about the tenth time: 
‘< You see, I come ter you, jedge, ’caze 
you got de papers in de co’t-house, an’ 
you knows. I don’t owe nobody a cent. 
An’ I'll sell you my mule an’ wagon an’ 
plough an’ de spotted yearlin’ an’ de 
red heifer an’ dat brindled steer an’—’’ 

‘* An’ yo’ dog?”’ 

‘‘No, sir. I ain’t name de dog. I 
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seh I’ll sell what I done said an’ my 
crop, which is three acres 0’ bottom-lan’ 
all in cotton, for three hondred dollars ; 
an’ you kin meck out de papers to suit 
yo’se’f, des’ so you pays me de money 
cash down an’ write in de paper dat dis 
here’s a secret sale. An’ ef you tell it 
*fo’ I go, de sale’s done broke.’’ 

‘*But what unfroward succumstance 
has befell you, Czesar, to predispose you 
to exchange yo’ domicile so suddently ?”’ 
pompously demanded the lettered admin- 
istrator of justice. 

‘¢ Dis is des’ a little business ’twix’ me 
an’ Marse Taylor, jedge, an’ I never tells 
out de fam’ly business. An’ I wants de 
money to-morrer night. You kin ’quire 
*bout me at de sto’e in de mornin’, an’ 
see how [ stan’s all roun’. An’ to-mor- 
rer, please Gord, ’bout dis time, I’ll be 
back ‘heah.”’ 

On the second day after this, another 
clandestine trunk-packing was under 
way. Like his shadow, Cesar followed 
his old master. Not knowing the date 
of the proposed flight, he was nervous 
at the passage of every boat going either 
way. To the three hundred dollars 


realized from the first sale, he had added 


about fifty more from minor trans- 
actions; and on the last day—as it 
proved—on counting the contents of the 
colonel’s purse during the old gentle- 
man’s sleep, he chuckled to find that 
his own held just one dollar more. 

It was on the evening of this same 
day that something occurred which con- 
vinced Ceesar that the departure was near 
at hand. Following the colonel at a 
safe distance through the garden across 
a meadow, he saw him approach his 
wife’s grave, and, laying a flower upon 
it, turn with bowed head and slowly 
retrace his steps. 

It was a delicate and dignified act, 
and Czesar was much impressed. Instead 
of proceeding on the errand on which 
he had been sent, he turned into a path 
leading through a pine thicket to the 
left. Gathering wild roses as he went, 
which he mixed, regardless of color 
anjagonisms, with clumps of golden-rod, 
he turned toward the plantation ceme- 
tery, a stone’s-throw beyond. 

‘¢ You is a low-down nigger, Cesar,’’ 
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he said to himself, as he walked. ‘‘ You 
better bless Gord fur white folks dat kin 
show you manners. I bet you two bits 
you can’t fin’ yo’ ol’ ooman’s grave 
now, you onery no-’count nigger, even 
arter yo’ marster done showed you de 
motions o’ manners. I bet yer hit’s 
done growed up wid jimsen-weeds an’ 
cockle-burs tell you won’t know it. But 
don’t you let on, nigger. Ef you can’t 
fin’ it, des’ step up manful in de presence 
o’ de dead an’ meck ’ten’ lak you is 
foun’ it.’’ 

Halting presently beside a weed-grown 
heap, and laying thereon his floral 
tribute, he continued, with measured 
formality : 

‘‘Heah, Calline, ol’ ooman, ef you 
ain’t layin’ heah, deze, few flowers 
b’longs whar you is, hone® An’ good- 
bye—solong! Praise Gord,Isay. An’ 
Lor-rd, I do pray, keep a eye on dis po’ 
skittish no-’count ol’ nigger; an’ ef he 
loose hisse’f f’om You, don’t You loss 
Yo’se’f f’om him, I pray, Lord, ’caze 
he’s a-gittin’ ready fur a jump in de 
dark, an’ he dunno which way nur whar 
he gwire !”’ 

Turning slowly, he moved sadly home- 
ward, overtaken with emotions that sur- 
prised himself. He felt sure the hour of 
parting with familiar scenes was at hand. 
During the approaching night, a boat 
was due, descending the river. When it~ 
should whistle at the bend five miles 
above, he would watch the colonel’s 
movements, and he was ready to follow. 
So absorbed was he in reflection that he 
had proceeded some distance before he 
descried in the gathering twilight, just 
befure him against the sky, a dark 
column of smoke spangled with ascend- 
ing sparks. ‘ 

The boat was at the landing. There 
had been no announcing bell nor even 
the customary whistle. He was being 
outwitted by a conspiracy. With ‘a 
single agonized ejaculation, he sprang 
forward, and, clearing outer fence and 
wood-pile with running leaps, he bounded 
toward the house. 

‘You fool nigger—you’ fool, you— 
you blame ol’ black fool!’’ he cried, 
beating his breast as he went and sobbing 
aloud. 








A flying tour through the rooms con- 
firmed the truth. The bird had flown. 
Even the little trunk was gone. 

Out over the gallery, down the steps, 

. across the garden, he ran toward the fiery 
cloud, screaming aloud as he went. 

Five minutes later, as the boat pushed 
out into the stream, the half-dozen men 
at the wharf fell back in alarm as the 
figure of a slim black man, emerging 
from the wood behind them, dashed 
madly into their midst, and, before they 
could interfere, had bounded with a 
single spring across the widening gap. 

A unanimous scream of alarm ashore 
was echoed by a chorus on board ; but, 
in a breath, a second shout went up—a 
deafening cheer—as the little old man 
landed on his feet atop a cotton-bale on 
the lower deck. 

He was a shabby little hero, and, as 
the crew gathered about his tattered 
figure, he felt need of all the dignity he 
could command. His first movement 
was to mop his forehead and fan himself 
with his brimless hat. 

‘‘What kind o’ tug ur flat-boat ur 
skift ur what is y’all a-runnin’, dat you 
can’t ’ford no whistle ter give a gemman 
time ter dress ’isse’f?’’ he said, finally, 
surveying his rags with the air of a gen- 
tleman surprised en déshabillé. 

‘«Cap’n’s orders,’’ was the laconic 
reply from several voices. 

‘¢ What kind o’ sort o’ cap’n is y’all 
got—so stingy wid ’is steam? If he’d 
’a’ sont me word, I’d ’a’ gi’n ’im a load 
o’ pine, des’ ter feed dat one whistle. 
What does I look lak, ter go—ter go—’’ 

‘‘Whar you gwine?’’ asked several 
voices at once. 

Cesar suddenly remembered that he 
did not know. 

‘Whar I gwine? I gwine trabblin’— 
dat’s whar I gwine. Yer reck’n I'd ’a’ 
stepped ’crost dat gap ’f I was gwine 
stay home? But I wants ter know huc- 
come dis heah lorg raft ain’t blowed no 
whistle, an’ I means business! I got 
de money fur my passage, in my waist- 
coat pocket; an’ I done lef’ all my 
trunks an’ ban’-boxes, ’count 0’ yo’ 
deef an’ dumb nornsense to-night.”’ 

‘“*Look heah, nigger,’’ exclaimed a 
portly ebony swell standing near: ‘‘ef 
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you got any bluffin’ an’ cussin’ ter do, 
s’pose you step up on deck an’ call out 
de cap’n. We ain’t never stopped at 
yo’ little one-mule settlemint befo’, 
nohow. Cap’n des’ run in dar to-night 
‘count o’ ol’ Colonel Dunbar wantin’ 
ter go down ter Noo ’Leans. Whar is 
you boun’ fur, anyhow ?”’ 

‘“Who—me? I boun’ fur Noo 
*Leans—dat’s whar I boun’ fur; an’ I 
wants ter settle my trav’lin’ spenses 
now, too. I’m a cash man, I is! 
Whar’s de conductor what c’lects de 
small change on dis canoe, anyhow ?”’ 

With a deliberate nonchalant move- 
ment, he drew from his pocket a heavy 
roll of greenbacks. 





A change passed over his audience. og 
The identical man it was, who a moment é 
ago had resented his bravado, who now 3 


exclaimed : q 

‘« You fellers standin’ roun’ heah bet- P 
ter stop yo’ grinnin’. Someday, when 4 
you in swimmin’, somebody’ll steal yo’ Pe 
clo’es, an’ you'll be wuss off ’n dis 
gemman is. Jes’ walk up wid me, mis- x 
ter, an’ I’ll conduc’ you ter de desk ter : 
*posit yo’ fare.’’ . 





4 
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As the old man proceeded upstairs , 
beside the dazzling personage, who ” 
proved to be the steward, it was hard to F 


decide which was the more pompous of 
the two ; and when, an hour later, Cesar 
reappeared with the same escort, it was , 
indeed a question which was the greater | 
swell. 

From a wealth of toilet articles of 
assorted conditions, styles, and sizes— 
the legitimate perquisites of the steward’s 
office—Ceesar had, through the interven- 
tion of a goodly share of his money- 
roll, become a splendid gentleman of so 
many toilet suggestions that the effect was 
bewilderingly non-committal. , 

If the lavender trousers that adorned 
and somewhat embarrassed the freedom 
of his thin legs were coarsened in effect 
by a gaudy plaid waistcoat, both were 
duly reproved and subdued by a long 
black coat of clerical pattern, which in 
its turn was robbed of any undue aus- 
terity by a polka-dotted four-in-hand tie 
and a Derby hat. 

But Cesar was not altogether happy. 
After he had carefully wrapped and tied 
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his discarded clothing in his plaid ker- 

chief and deposited it beneath the mat- 
tress of his bunk, after he had secretly 
divided his money into several small 
rolls which he concealed about his per- 
son, after he had sprayed his shirt-front 
with the magic bulb of the perfume- 
bottle which his benefactor had thrown 
in as lagniappe at the end of his trade, 
he began to feel restless for a sight of 
his master. 

His intimate relations with the steward 
made this a comparatively easy matter. 
It was embarrassed, however, by Czesar’s 
fear of recognition—a needless appre- 
hension, as his own mother, meeting him 
unexpectedly, would not have recognized 
him. 

It was not until late at night that he 
ventured, standing in the darkness out- 
side the door of the gentlemen’s cabin, 
to peep timorously in. The sight that 
greeted him here filled his old heart 
with honest pride. The old colonel, a 
veritable grandee in appearance, was the 
centre of a listening circle, while an oft- 
told tale was renewing its youth under 
the combined stimulus of recovered 
opportunity and the departed contents of 
sundry conspicuous glasses upon the table 
round which the circle were gathered, 
whereon also a moving pack of cards 
and a heap of coins added their suggest- 


ions of sport and peril to discerning 
eyes. 

But Cesar, standing in the shadow, 
saw only that his master was a happy 
lordling, unembarrassed by all the gor- 
geousness of gilding and upholstery that 
was dazzling his own bewildered eyes. 

Drawing the heavy folds of the 
portiére about him to conceal himself 
more fully, he sat down to feast his eyes 
on the sight. 

‘“‘Umh!’’ he exclaimed, mentally. 
‘*De Taylors nachelly fits in granjer. 
Des’ look at ’im! Lis’n, chillen: he 
tellin’ "bout how he fooled de conscrip’ 
gyards. Wonder ef he tol’ ’em jit’ 
"bout de Georgy major. No, heah it 
come now—wid a new cuss-word ev’y 
time he tell it.’’ 

Cesar’s pleasure in’ the scene was 
great, but the folds of the curtain were 
soft and warm against his back; it was 
growing late; the excitement of the day 
was telling upon him. Looking in upon 
them, he beheld the figures with lessen- 
ing distinctness, until they seemed afar 
off at the end of a lengthening vista. 
The voices grew indistinct. His head 
bobbed. He was asleep—asleep sud- 
denly, profoundly, as only old people 
and little children drop instantaneously 
into the downy regions of rest. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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LITTLE love the gods decree 
For you and me a little time, 
When shall the clay cup cease to be, 
The years to rhyme ; 
Since how we came or whence, 


So where we go 


Can not be less: we journey hence 


As breezes blow. 


A little while of time we play 
A comedy of errors, 

A farce ; a little time they say 
Death lost its terrors ; 

What matters it, since we, the after-thought, 
Can not aforetime know, 

The whither way, or whence our lot, 


Or why we go! 


Se 


Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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indefinable halo which seems to 

surround the very word ‘ Cali- 
fornian’’ about the few California women 
in the World’s Fair which a single article 
could mention, at the expense of the 
many whose work is sure to be seen in 
the light of its merit there, but to which 
my attention, necessarily limited, has not 
been called, would manifestly fail of its 
purpose. In the building, therefore, 
toward which so many eyes will be 
turned and to which so many footsteps 
will follow from the highways of the 
world at Chicago in the pilgrimage to 
the California of the great Fair, there 
will be found no part of its light under a 
bushel. 

From the very grizzly that must greet 
the pioneer at his entrance, to the quiet 
seclusion of the wild-flower recess in its 
farthermost gallery, the work of Califor- 
nia women is manifest. By which, how- 
ever, is not meant to refer to her 
achievements as a hunter or a taxider- 
mist or to relegate her to the realm of 
the rustic, but to call attention to her 
ability for ca-operation in all the 
affairs of that part of the world at least 
with whose interests she is in sym- 
pathy. 

The whole plan of the pictorial 
representation of California historic- 
ally, and which is carried out in the 
decorations at large of this immense 
State building, is the work of one 
woman, who, with the aid of four 
assistants—young women regularly in 
her employ—attended to almost every 
detail of its execution. 

Two months ago, the California 
Commissioners invited Miss Mary D. 
Bates to present to them her idea of 
the illustrative work that should best 
represent California at the Columbian 
Exposition. With all the bewilder- 
ment of the largeness of the undertak- 
ing and the unexpectedness of the 
offer, one of California’s brightest, 
most original, and busiest women set 
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ANY attempt to concentrate that 


herself to the task of originating a plan. 
But thoughts upon so large a scale were 
not so easily forthcoming as those that 
had been evolved each day and week in 
the year, in her work of designing floral 
decorations for a reception or a luncheon. 
Having shut herself in her den to solve 
the problem, however, her thoughts 
turned to the traditions of early Califor- 
nia days; she took up an old scrap-book 
of her mother’s, full of the bits of poetry 
and lore to which she looked for inspira- 
tion, and which she had heard ‘ from 
the nursery up,’’ and found the lines 
whose suggestion is the keynote of the 
harmony she has produced, and which 
were written by one of California’s 
ablest writers in honor of her admission 
into the Union asa State, standing out 
clearly before her: ‘‘’They sought her. 
They wooed her. They won her. They 
placed her, the brightest jewel that now 
gleams in the coronet of Columbia.’’ 
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To follow this busy woman from the 
time of the acceptance of her plan by 
the authorities, along her journeys 
through the State, collecting material 
for her work of illustration, overseeing 
wood-choppers, devising means to defy 
the elements in the preservation of her 
material, superintending the painting of 
necessary designs, the looking to the 
selection and careful packing of perish- 
able goods, and the many and almost 
overwhelming incidental experiences, 
would be a most interesting matter, but 
one that would seem to accomplish the 
very thing I started out not to do—the 
focusing of interest upon some special 
feature of the whole Californian exhibit. 

To present the author of so much 

originality and effort, however, is a part 
-of my design. 

Mary D. Bates, whom all Californians 
delight to honor, and who, to_return the 
compliment, asks nothing better than to 
honor them, is one woman with a profes- 
sion all her own, who, when I had the 
pleasure of interviewing her, said, in 
answer to my question as to what name 
she gave her work: ‘‘ Well, there I can- 

I never did know what 
I’m just Mary 
Nor 


not help you. 
to call my profession. 
Bates, and I do illustrative work.’’ 
have I been able since, in knowing more 
of her regular occupation, to find a name 


for her as a professional woman. One 
might coin a word, possibly, between 
floral decorator and artist with nature 
for man-made occasions, which would 
describe the work she has created a 
demand for; but that may best be left, 
perhaps, with the originator herself and 
the future. At present, it is enough for 
her townsfolk to know that Mary Bates 
is indispensable to the arrangement of a 
reception, a wedding, a dinner, or a 
luncheon, to a bazar or a State fair, and 
finally to the representation of the State 
to the world at large. 

Miss Bates is not a Californian by 
birth, but native of Hawaii, where her 
father had removed from New York State 
in 1850, to take part in the remodeling 
of the Hawaiian laws, and where he 
spent twenty years in Governmental 
employ ; at the end of which time, he 
came to California for the sake of its 
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educational advantages for the younger 
members of his family, of whom Mary 
was the youngest. Not long after his 
arrival here, Mr. Bates was made Judge 
of the first Bankrupt Court of California. 

Eight years ago, some time after the 
death of her father, Miss Bates deter- 
mined to adopt a business career. Pos- 
sessed of originality and much executive 
ability, she decided to put them to use. 
Her first idea in starting out for herself 
in life was to be a floral artist, or, as she 
put it to the first friend in whom she 
confided her ambition, Mr. Frank Pix- 
ley, of the ‘‘Argonaut,’’ an old and 
valued family friend: ‘‘I am going to 
be a florist.’’ To her explanation, her 
adviser replied: ‘‘ Good; I approve of 
you. Now, what is your stock in trade, 
Mary?’’ ‘To this, she very promptly 
answered : ‘‘A pair of scissors and a reel 
of wire,’’ the plain if somewhat unim- 
pressive truth. But what was wanting 
in tangibility was made up for by a clear 
conception of ability and possibilities. 

Another friend who was about to give 
a pink luncheon became her first patron. 
The pink luncheon was a success, but 
was: far from being great enough to make 
her famous. Then came an invitation 
from Mrs. Senator Hearst to design and 
undertake the decoration of her beauti- 
ful home for a reception, the carrying 
out of which did secure her position. 
From this time, Mary Bates was in 
demand. But there was one element of 
society of whom she did not. obtain favor 
—the florists themselves. In spite of 
their opposition, however, and even one 
instance of direct boycotting, she con- 
tinued in popularity, her business widen- 
ing every year. As soon as she began 
to have working capital, she lent money 
to women who were in need of means to 
add to their income, to enable them to 
enlarge their premises often and to plant 
and raise certain flowers of which she is 
in continual demand; and it is her 
pleasure to tell that she never buys her 
material in the regular market, when she 
can get it of a woman. 

In her work-rooms now, where seven 
young lady assistants are almost con- 
stantly employed when not behind the 
scenes of some brilliant occasion before 
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the curtain rises, it would be difficult 
to name something that is not included 
in her stock in trade, except to make 
emphatic the fact of the absence of 
everything that is hackneyed, every- 
thing that one has been accustomed to 
think of as the regulation florist’s 
material. During the eight years of 
her business career, Miss Bates has 
illustrated for more than five hundred 
weddings. She is, as she calls herself, 
‘‘an expensive luxury,’’ yet always in ; 
demand. In answer to my query, 
‘‘ What do you believe to be the secret 
of your success, Miss Bates?’’ she 
replied with emphasis: ‘‘ My determi- 
nation to make my profession, for one 
thing; in the following out of which 
I have applied my whole self, to the 
exclusion of participation in anything 
but business during business months, 
complete relaxation from those duties 
and a close intimacy with nature dur- 
ing the summers in the woods, and last, 
but not least, to the loyalty of California 
women to a California woman.”’ 

Such is the history of the career and 
such the sentiment of the young woman 
who for two months past has worked 
nearly eighteen hours a day to tell Cali- 
fornia’s story to the world east of the 
Sierras and west of the Pacific. 

There is another California woman in 
the World’s Fair, whose time and thought 
have been given to it the longest, too, it 
may well be conceded, who can say to 
the very part of the world supposed not 
to need the object-lesson of the Califor- 
nia exhibit—to Californians themselves : 
<<Go mingle with the world at the great 
Jackson Park university, and learn some- 
thing of California of its epitome there,’’ 
who does say so. And if Mrs. E. O. 
Smith says this, all California will con- 
cede to her the right to know that of 
which she speaks, or they havé watched 
her career as president of the Board of 
Lady Managers of the State exhibit to no 
purpose. 

For more than a year past, Mrs. Smith 
has been organizing the work consigned 
to women in the State department, form- 
ing auxiliaries and looking after the 
immense detail of the woman’s depart- 
ment. The, energy with which she has 
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worked and the interest she has inspired 
in others are past computing. On the 
strength of her appointment alone, and 
the importance of an occasion which 
seemed, previous to her coming, not to 
have secured the very first attention of 
the California. public, she has, with the 
assistance of her board, succeeded in 
making. possible, through the co-opera- 
tion of public-spirited women and men, 
the whole woman’s department of the 
California exhibit without the use of any 
of the State appropriation, which was 
legally restricted to the use of the men 
of the commission and which would not 
have been adequate forall. Besides this 
departmental work, she has been greatly 
instrumental in securing both her own 
county exhibit—Santa Clara—and the 
important one of San Francisco. Out- 
side of this special work has been the 
task of selecting for the competitive 
exhibits of woman’s work. 

To say that Mrs. Smith’s previous 
years have fitted her for this responsible 
position would be true, if it were not 
misleading. ‘The matter of years does 
not refer to physical growth, but to a 
very wide experience. Mrs: Smith is 
in the very prime of life, in respect of 
years. She is a native of Massachusetts, 
having been born and nurtured during 
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the years of her girlhood in Cumming- 
ton. Her father’s farm adjoined that of 
William Cullen Bryant, and his home 
was the resort of the poet, of Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
other thinkers of that day. At fifteen, 
Mrs. Smith, then Miss Brown, who had 
just graduated from the village academy, 
became a teacher, and soon after was 
married to Samuel J. Hillman, of Worces- 
ter, and three years later was left a 
widow with two children, their father 
having given his life in defense of his 
country at Antietam. In the years after- 
ward, she became the wife of Hon. E. 
O. Smith, of Decatur, Illinois, and with 
him made California her home, settling 
in San José, with whose interests both 
have been very closely identified. In 
spite of large domestic cares, Mrs. 
Smith’s life has been replete with outside 
duties. Tochurch work, she has devoted 
much of her time and executive ability, 
and to woman’s work generallv. Wher- 
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ever public matters of her city have 
required the co-operation of woman, 
Mrs. Smith has been in demand. 

Her long year’s work of organizing, 
selecting, and placing over, she still 
stands by her charge, and, besides the 
supervision of affairs feminine in the 
California of Chicago, dispenses that 
Californian hospitality of which she is a 
true exponent. 
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Mrs. Smith has been ably assisted in 
her work by the members of her Board 
of Lady Managers. ‘These ladies have 
been engaged in the work of county 
exhibits. Mrs. Flora M. Kimball, first 
vice-president of the bodrd, is a resident 
of National City, San Diego County, 
where her beautiful home, ‘‘ Olivewood,’’ 
is the pride of San Diegans generally. 
Mrs. Kimball is a woman of some literary 
ability, and has been deeply interested 
in educational matters ever since, as a 
girl, she secured an education by her 
own individual efforts, and at fifteen 
years of age a teacher’s certificate, under 
which she taught during the succeeding 
ten years, in every grade in the public 
schools of this State. She is now 
beginning her fifth year of service on the 
school board of her city. Mrs. Kimball 
has contributed to the press, usually 
under a pen-name, and is the author of 
several juvenile books. 

Mrs. A. M. Marcellus, the second 
vice-president of the board, is a resident 
of Alameda County, where she has spent 
most of her life, and with the building-up 
of which community she has always had 
a strong interest, both as a young woman 
brought up under the influences of a 
home whose head, her father, was for 
many years a member of the California 
Legislature and afterward sheriff of his 
county, and as the wife of her husband, 
the late E. P. Marcellus, a successful 


‘ mining-engineer and later United States 


marshal for California and postmaster of 
Oakland. Beside the work accomplished 
for her Congressional district, Mrs. Mar- 
cellus and Mrs. Smith have created the 
Eschscholtzia, or poppy-room, in the 
woman’s department of the State build- 
ing, where the State flower, the golden 
is displayed on canvas, in 
embroidery, and by every artificial 
means, in exact reproduction of the 
peculiar natural product, which is also 
to be kept there as far into the season as 
it is possible to grow them. Mrs. Mar- 
cellus will oftenest be found, during her 
stay in Chicago, in this poppy-room, 
whose success has been so near to her 
heart. 

Mrs. Anna Morrison Reed, the mem- 
ber of the board from the first Congres- 
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sional district, native of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and resident of Laytonville, Mendocino 
County, Cal., is a woman well known 
throughout the State as a lecturer upon 
topics of practical interest to Californians 
and as a writer, several books of her 
poems having been favorably received 
here. Financial reverses having come 
to her father’s family, at an early age 
she undertook a public career, and in 
less than three years had earned six 
thousand dollars by her writings and 
lectures. Since then, her life-work has 
been more or less a public one, her ener- 
gies being devoted to improvement of 
every kind in a country still in the early 
stages of its development. From the 
very inception of the work of the Cali- 
fornia Commission, Mrs. Reed has been 
one of the most active in securing the 
interest of the public. After establish- 
ing the work of her own county exhibit, 
she made a tour of Northern California, 
lecturing upon and calling attention to 
California’s interest in the Exposition 
and organizing working bodies for the 
carrying-out of the object to be attained. 
Mrs. Reed’s whole life has been replete 
with activity. 

Mrs. Virginia S. Bradley, of Nevada 
City, Cal., who represents the second 
Congressional district, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, but a Californian by education 
and devotion to its interests also, having 
lived in Nevada City since 1859 and 
having been continually identified with 
its growth. Mrs. Bradley has been one 
of the most active members of the board, 
her two daughters assisting her. 

Mrs. Olive C. Cole, the member from 
Los Angeles, may justly be termed a 
woman of the whole State, having lived 
in Sacramento, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles, in each of which 
cities she has been identified with all 
kinds of progression. During the civil 
war, her husband, Mr. Cornelius Cole, 
was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from California, and after- 
ward a member of the United States 
Senate. Mrs. Cole’s life is a domestic 
one, though she is a prominent member 
of the well-known Friday Morning Club 
of Los Angeles and of other organiza- 
tions. 
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Mrs. Ella Sterling Cummins, of San 
Francisco, has had perhaps the most 
difficult task of the board, owing first to 
the want of a county appropriation by 
its Board of Supervisors accessible to the 
ladies, and, throughout the endeavor 
following this disappointment, to the 
“lack of the co-operation expected from 
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San Franciscans. ‘The woman’s part of 
the San Francisco exhibit, had the appro- 
priation been open to them, would have 
amply represented the resources and 
culture of that metropolis. The four 
corners of the space allotted to San Fran- 
cisco County were to have been devoted 
by them to the representation of native 
art, literature, music, and _ industries, 
each part of the exhibit to occupy a 
separate niche and tell an exhaustive 
story. After a brave struggle for an 
appropriation adequate to all needs, 
assisted by the energies of the whole 
board, Mrs. Cummins organized herself 
a literary committee and a music and art 
committee under the patronage and 
direction of several women of wealth 
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and ability, and has succeeded in secur- 
ing an exposition of California’s literary 
and artistic achievements, to which every 
Californian is willing to give due credit. 
This exhibit occupies the reception-room 
near the entrance of the building, and 


comprises an artistic arrangement of. 


books, pictures of California artists, 
prima donnas, and noted men and 
women of letters, the work of women in 
nearly every instance. It has been the 
special plan of Mrs. Cummins. and her 
coadjutors to employ California women 
in the performance of every part of the 
work necessary to the arrangement of 
this room. ‘The three: young women 
artists who have carried out almost the 
entire decoration, the carved woodwork, 
the fire-etched portraits, screens and 
leather hangings—in fact, the whole 
interior of the room—the Misses Van 
Vleck, O’Hara, and Livermore, have 
spent most of their lives in California, 
where, since the conclusion of their 
regular school-days, each has pursued the 
study of art. Of the adoption of their 
unique profession, Miss O’ Hara tells the 
story very simply. She says: ‘*I was 
spending the summer in the country 
rather idly, painting now and then, but 
somewhat aimlessly. One day, having 
read an item in some periodical telling 
of the practice of the artists gathered 
about the fire-places of the old Flemish 
inns, of making caricatures of each 
other with the poker on the high wooden 
wainscoting about the room, and which 
portraiture is still to be found intact, I 
determined to experiment in fire-etching 
myself. Going to the village blacksmith, 
I had made an instrument for my new 
work, and, taking the inside of an old 
cigar-box, I drew and burnt in upon it 
a copy of the ‘‘ Head of an Old Man,”’ 
by Titian, much to my own delight ; and 
this was the beginning of Van Vleck, 
O’ Hara, and Livermore, artists in fire- 
etching, wood-carving, and leather-work. 
Coming back to the city later, I found 
Miss Van Vleck and Miss Livermore, who 
had also experimented in the work, in a 
decorative way mostly, and together we 
started out to meet and create a demand 
along these lines.”’ 

Some of their finest work has been 
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done in portraiture and in figures of the 
Burne-Jones school. The ‘‘ Head of an 
Old Man,’’ framed in an appropriate and 
original frame, is one of the most inter- 
esting, if not the masterpiece, of their 
collection. 

Mrs. Cummins’s collection of books 
and files of papers and periodicals con- 
taining the best work of California 
writers fill the carved book-cases, but 
fail to tell the story of her long task of 
getting them together. Mrs. Cummins 
is a native of the State, born in Sacra- 
mento and cradled among the mines. 
Her education was received from a 
mother of literary tastes, Mrs. D. H. 
Haskell, now of San Francisco, and 
from Sacramento public schools. Since 
the age of seventeen years, Mrs. Cum- 
mins has contributed to the press of the 
Coast. She has also written for the 
Eastern magazines, and is the author of 
two novels descriptive of California life. 
For the past two years, her literary labors 
have been confined for the most part to 
the preparation of a book of special 
interest to Californians—a series of 
sketches of Californian writers, to be 
called ‘‘A Story of the Files.’’ Mrs. 
Cummins’s long interest in the journal- 
istic affairs of the Coast and her personal 
acquaintance with so many of its men 
and women of letters have well fitted her 
for this undertaking. At the close of 
the Exposition, this collection will 
permanently be placed in the Golden 
Gate Park Museum at San Francisco. 

There is yet another woman whose 
faithfulness to the detail of the work of 
the California Commission and whose 
ability as a business-woman entitle her 
to a place of recognition among the 
world’s fair at the Columbian Exposition 
—Mrs. Hester A. Harland, the secretary 
of the Board of Lady Managers for Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Harland is a native of the 
State, her parents belonging to old New 
England families. Her father was for 
many years a county judge. While very 
young, she was married to Mr. Harland, a 
mining superintendent, and several years 
of her life were spent among the mines, 
a period full of experience and advent- 
ure, the memory of which she highly 
prizes. Deprived early in her married 
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life. of a devoted husband, she was left 
with the care of three little daughters, to 
whom she now devotes her time and 
work, finding, amidst her pressing busi- 
ness-cares, opportunity to make for them 
happy domestic surroundings and giving 
them the advantage of a city education. 

The California members of the 
National Board are Mrs. James R. Deane 
and Mrs. Parthenia P. Rue; their alter- 
nates, Mrs. Frona Eunice Wait and Mrs. 
I. M. Requa. 

Mrs. Deane is the mother of Mrs. M. 
H. DeYoung, the wife of the proprietor 
of the ‘‘San Francisco Chronicle ’’—a 
woman of strong personality and public 
spirit, though hers has been a domestic 
rather than a public life. Mrs. Deane 
lives with her daughter’s family at their 
splendid homes in San Francisco and 
San Rafael, and is her daughter’s com- 
panion in social as well as home life. 
Her particular interest in World’s Fair 
matters is directed toward the Woman’s 
Building and the Woman’s Dormitory 
movement, with whose plans she has been 
largely identified. 

Mrs. Parthenia P. Rue belongs to a 
well-known Virginia family, but received 
her education in Kentucky, where she 
afterward taught, later removing to Louis- 
ville to pursue the same calling. Her 
husband, James B. Rue, was for some 
time Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Columbia College. In Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, where with her family she has 
made her home for a number of years, 
Mrs. Rue is much loved and honored. 
She is identified with its charities and all 
progressive movements. Her principal 
work in World’s Fair matters has been 
directed toward the success of the 
National Woman’s Building. As a 
member of the Committee on Fine Arts, 


Bee Culture, and Flora Culture, she has 


been most active. 

To attempt to enter into further refer- 
ence to the personnelle of the California 
exhibit would admit of neither place to 
stop nor clear impression of personalities. 
As I have said before, those who see the 
exhibit will find no light covered. But 
there is something beside a material 
exhibit, in which California women will 
take part—an institution whose motto is 
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‘* Not things, but men; not matter, but 
mind ’’—the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The Pacific Coast Women’s Press 
Association delegates three Californian 
women to these congresses. Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, its first vice-president, will 
represent them at the World’s Congress of 
Representative Women ; Mrs. Nellie B. 
Eyster and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper at the 
Congress of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Miss Agnes Manning, 
another member, will read a paper before 
the Educational Congress. Miss Man- 
ning is a highly valued member of the 
educational community of San Francisco, 
a truly progressive woman, having been 
for many years the principal of one of 
its largest public schools. 

To Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, author, 
philanthropist, press-woman, and _ first 
president of the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association, belongs the honor also, 
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which she shares with Mrs. M. W. 
Hamma, the wife of the English 
Lutheran minister of San Francisco— 
of wide fame as a Lutheran church- 
woman—of having accomplished the 
whole of the State Lutheran exhibit. 
Mrs. Eyster will deliver an address 
before the Lutheran body of. the great 
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religious congress in September. Mrs. 
Eyster is a woman of large attainment, 
well known and ‘beloved throughout 
California, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
her native State, to which her loyalty is 
so great. She is 'a descendant of a 
Maryland woman whose patriotism will 
be sung as long as Maryland lives and 
patriotism is—Dame Barbara Frietchie 
—with reminiscences of whose life, Mrs. 
Eyster has filled many a page. 

The California woman in the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary to whom the greatest 
amount of work has been. assigned is 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, president of the 
well-known Golden Gate Free Kinder- 
garten Association, president of the 
International Kindergarten Union, and, 
as far as the new education is known, 
one of its ablest exponents. Mrs. 
Cooper was one of the five women 


originally ‘appointed to the great Pan- 
Republic Congress, one of whose most 
important conventions is to be held on 
American soil, presumably in the vicinity 
of Chicago, sometime during or after the 
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The title of 
her address before this body of repre- 
sentative men and women of the world, 
met for the consideration of the inter- 
ests of free institutions and the best 
means for their promotion. among the 
nations of the earth, will be ‘* Respon- 


sible individualism the basis of 

republican institutions.’’ Before the 

National ‘Temperance Congress, the 

subject of her address will be ‘‘ Free 

kindergarten work in large cities’’ ; 
before the Social Purity Congress, 

‘Personal and _ social _ purity ’”’ ; 

before the International Temperance 

Congress, she will speak on the sub- 

ject, ‘‘ The kindergarten as a prevent- 

ive agency.’’ At a meeting of the 

International Convention of Charities 

and Correction, her address will be 

‘‘The kindergarten in its relation to 

pauperism, vice, and crime’’; at the 

International Kindergarten Congress, 

her subject, ‘‘ Every mother a kinder- 

gartner’’; before the International 
Educational Association, ‘‘ The kind- 
ergarten the basis of technical educa- 
tion’’; and before the National Council 
of Women, ‘‘In organization, there is 
strength.”’ 

During her stay in the East, Mrs. 
Cooper will also address several other 
organizations outside but in the vicinity 
of Chicago: a task, taken as a whole, 
only possible of accomplishment to a 
woman of her purpose, her long educa- 
tion as a public speaker, and faith in a 
guiding and an all-strengthening power 
directing the onward march of right and 
justice. 

The wealthy patrons of her work have 
sought to make her path as its repre- 
sentative in the East as smooth as pos- 
sible, and her going forth upon this long 
pilgrimage is attended with the loving 
sympathy of many hearts and the God- 
speed of every thinking Californian. 

The meanwhile so much of California’s 
light is shining for the outside world, its 
radiance still lingers at home to nurture 
all that must grow beneath its warm rays. 


Minna V. Gaden. 
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me—ILSON! I say, Wilson !’’ 

‘¢What’s wanted, Mrs. 
Clay pole ?’’ 

‘‘Are you sure that the 
florist understood my lady’s 
orders concerning the fuchsias and helio- 
trope for the dinner-table, and the palms 
for the drawing-room windows? It 
would never do to have things go wrong 
to-day, of all the days in the year— 
Miss Geraldine’s birthday. And there 
has no one arrived as yet from the 
florist’s. . 1 think someone had best go 
to see about it.’ 

‘«Tt’s all right, ma’am. I sent Thomas 
off myself, an hour ago, to make sure 
there’d be no mistake.’’ 

‘*To be sure, it’s early yet—not 
much after two o’clock—only one is 
naturally anxious on such an important 
day.”’ 

u The last birthday that Miss Gerald- 
ine will ever celebrate as Miss Verney, 
I’m thinking. She’s eighteen to-day ; 
and unless I’m much mistaken, Mr. 
Rupert is dead smitten in that quarter.’’ 

‘*Mr. Rupert? Well, Pll not say 
you’re wrong, Wilson. And a sensible 
match it would be, too; for, as Sir 
William and Lady Verney have no sons 
and only this one daughter, it would 
keep her ladyship’s fortune in the family ; 
and so long as she never had a son, she 
would have the satisfaction of welcoming 
the future baronet into her house as her 
son-in-law. I wonder if it is all settled, 
Wilson? I’ve heard some talk about 
the matter—just a whisper here and 
there, but nothing positive.’’ 

‘You may take my word for it, 
Mrs. Claypole, the affair is as good as 
settled, if it isn’t positively so, which 
I’m inclined to think it is. For Mr. 
Rupert had a long conference with 
Sir William yesterday afternoon in the 
library, all the doors shut and no one 
allowed to come in even to announce 
that tea was waiting in the drawing- 
room.”’ 

‘You don’t say so! That really 
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looks as if something was going on. 
And then Miss Geraldine wore one of 
her prettiest new frocks down to dinner 
—Lady Verney chose it for her—and 
Justine heard her say: ‘ Now, dearest 
child, I want you to look your very best 
this evening.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Also, Thomas swears that he saw 
Mr. Rupert steal a kiss when he said 
good-bye to Miss Geraldine at the door 
of the drawing-room. Oh, it’s a match, 
Mrs. Claypole, without a doubt. But 
see—there comes the- wagon with the 
flowers and any number of palms, just as 
was ordered. Now you needn’t worry 
about the decorations, anyway.”’ 

The butler and the housekeeper, old 
family servants in the Verney house- 
hold, were carrying on their conversa- 
tion in the spacious hall of the splendid 
mansion in South Kensington that had 
been engaged for the London season by 
Sir William and Lady Verney, with 
intent to introduce into society their 
only daughter and the heiress to all their 
wealth. Suddenly Mrs. Claypole gave 
a great start and remarked excitedly : 

‘*Good gracious, Wilson, here we’ve 
been talking away abqut Miss Geraldine 
and all the family nigtters, and that— 
that person who has been waiting so 
long in the reception-room to-see Lady 
Verney must have heard every word 
that we’ve been saying! How shock- 
ingly imprudent we have been !’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Mrs. Claypole! We said 
no harm and told no secrets, even if the 
lady—for I’m sure she’s a lady—heard 
every word. She’ must be tired of 
sitting there, I should say. Why, she 
has certainly been there over an hour. 
I’ll just step in and see if she’d like to 
look over the ‘ Times,’ or if she’ll have 
a glass of wine and a biscuit.”’ 

‘“‘Or perhaps a cup of tea, Wilson. 
But—’’ 

At that moment, the tall figure of the 
visitor appeared at the door of the 
reception-room ; and she asked, with a 
slight ring of impatience in her tone : 
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‘¢Do you think that Lady Verney will 
soon ‘be home? I have been waiting 
now for more than an hour to see her.”’ 

‘*T think she’ll not be long now, 
ma’am. She went out just after lunch ; 
and as there’s to be a dinner-party and 
reception this evening, I’m sure she will 
not keep Miss Verney out much longer, 
for fear of tiring her. But if you’d 
rather come back to-morrow—’’ 

‘*No, no—I have waited so long, 
I can wait a little longer. So long—so 
long,’’ she murmured to herself, as she 
retreated once more to her post in the 
reception-room. f 

Mrs. Claypole looked at the butler 
solemnly and shook her head, touching 
her forehead significantly with her finger 
as she whispered : 

‘* Not altogether right up here, I should 
say, poor woman! MHowever, Lady 
Verney cannot stay out much longer, 
and—’’ 

Just at that moment, the peculiar dash 
of a carriage drawn by two spirited 
horses was heard at the door. The bell 
rang out a startling peal, and a handsome 
matronly lady entered the hall, saying, 
as the footman hastened to collect sundry 
parcels from the vehicle : 

‘¢Tell James to drive back to the 
American Embassy, to wait there for 
Miss Verney. She will stay to take 
afternoon tea with Miss Lincoln, and 
will not come home for an hour. So 
tell Justine to get ready for her the lilac 
crape embroidered with silver, and to 
put out for me the blue and stone-colored 
brocade and—’”’ 

‘¢There’s a person waiting in the 
reception-room to see your ladyship,”’ 
whispered Mrs. Claypole, as she advanced 
to take the bonnet and parasol of her 
mistress, being unwilling to have any 
more confidential disclosures made 
unwittingly to the strange dark woman 
who had already been initiated into so 
many facts concerning the family by her 
own chat with Wilson. 

‘¢ Pray tell her that I can see nobody 
to-day, and ask her if to-morrow—’’ 

At that moment, the door was opened, 
and once more the strange visitor pre- 
sented herself. 

‘¢ To-morrow will not do, Lady Ver- 
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ney,’’ she said, in a very decided though 
not uncivil way; ‘‘I only ask for an 
interview of a few moments. I can 
easily satisfy you as to the nature of my 
business.”’ 

Thus adjured, Lady Verney turned 
aside into the reception-room ; and the 
stranger, closing carefully the door 
behind her, sank into a chair and con- 
templated her hostess with marked 
interest. 

They formed a strong contrast—the 
fair, blooming, prosperous-looking ma- 
tron in her rich visiting-dress of violet 
brocade, and the haggard-looking woman 
with wild gray eyes, attenuated features, 
and black hair thickly streaked with 
gray, who confronted her, and from 
whose shoulders an ample shaw] in India 
cashmere had slipped, revealing a shabby 
black stuff walking-costume, rather at 
variance with her costly if old-fashioned 
wrap. Lady Verney grew impatient after 
a moment or two of that silent scrutiny, 
and remarked : 

‘«I beg you will let me know at once 
what you want, as I have pressing 
engagements to-day for every hour of 
my time.’’ 

‘You do not recognize me, then? © 
To be sure, it is a long, long time since 
you have seen me—more than seventeen 
years. But surely you will remember 
my name. I am Lydia Forrester.’’ 

‘¢ Lydia Forrester ?’’ The color faded 
from the cheeks and lips of Lady Verney, 
leaving her as pale as a ghost. ‘<< It can- 
not be! Lydia Forrester—if you mean 
the woman who was—was—”’ 

‘«Condemned to be hanged for the 
murder of her husband, seventeen years 
ago, and whose sentence was afterward 
commuted to imprisonment for life? 
Yes, I am she.’’ 

‘“‘And how comes it that you are at 
large ?”’ 

She laughed scornfully. 

‘<I got my pardon two months ago. 
I had one relative living—an uncle who 
had gone to settle in Australia, and who 
had made a fortune there in the early 
days of the gold excitement. He 
returned to England about a year ago, 
and, after a careful perusal of all the 
evidence given at my trial, he came to 
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the conclusion that I was an innocent 
woman. So he paid a sharp lawyer to 
investigate matters and to draw up for 
him a petition to the Home Secretary ; 
and the long and the short of it is, that 
I have gotten my freedom.”’ 

‘This is an interesting story, Mrs. 
Forrester ; but what do you want with 
me ?”’ 

‘¢Wait a moment, and I’ll tell you. 
As soon as I was released, my-one idea 
was to look up my child—my little 
Clara—the year-old baby that was taken 
charge of by her father’s relations, 
people that hated her because she was 
my child. I could not find her at first ; 
she had been spirited away. Sometimes 
I feared she was dead. But at last I 
wrung a confession out of old Miss 
Martha Forrester. The little one had 
been adopted by a rich childless couple, 
whose name and identity had been care- 
fully concealed. There are such things 
as private inquiry offices, though; so I 
put a detective on the track of my child 
at once, and I’ve discovered her where- 
abouts. She is here, under your roof, 
bearing your name, supposed by all the 
world to be your own child ; and all the 


tim& she is mine—TI tell you, mine! 
Lady Verney, give me back my daugh- 


?? 


ter 

Lady Verney sank, stunned and breath- 
less, into the nearest chair. 

‘‘You are mistaken,’’ she feebly 
articulated. ‘‘You have been misin- 
formed—deceived—’’ 

‘‘ Neither misinformed nor deceived. 
The confirmation of my statement is 
written on your blanched cheeks and 
your trembling lips. All these years, 
you have claimed my girl as your own. 
Now that I have regained my freedom, I 
assert my rights as her mother. Where 
is she? I must see her—I must tell her 
who I am, and that—’’ 

‘¢That you have just been released 
from prison, having narrowly escaped 
hanging for the murder of your husband 
—her father. How will you explain to 
her the dark shadow of crime that rests 
upon your soul? How can you bear to 
touch her with the hand that took that 
father’s life? For you did kill him! 
Your uncle’s conviction of your inno- 


cence was all a mistake, and you know 
it, Mrs. Forrester.’’ 

The visitor moved uneasily upon her 
chair. 

‘I beg that you will cease to call 
me by that name,’’ she said, sullenly. 
‘*T’m to be known hereafter as Mrs. 
Sutton. I want to hear or see nothing 
that will recall to me the memory of the 
past.’’ 

‘«Say rather the recollection of your 
husband—your victim. Yet you want 
to have with you, and perpetually before 
your eyes, the daughter of Richard For- 
rester, who became fatherless by your 
ant.” 

‘* But not motherless. See here, Lady 
Verney: I am not asking to take Clara 
from a life of luxury to one of privation. 
My girl shall be as,well taken care of as 
the daughter of the proudest family in 
the land. My uncle, James Appleby, 
who has a fine house in Melbourne, will 
take me back to Australia with him, and 
he means to make me his heiress. He 
has no other living relative, and he is 
firmly convinced that I have been a 
slandered and much-wronged woman. 
No one in that far-off country will be 
able to trace the identity between his 
cousin, Mrs. Sutton, and the convicted 
felon, Lydia Forrester. And Clara will 
be surrounded with all the comforts and 
pleasures she has always enjoyed. See: 
I am reasonable—I can argue and set 
forth facts and make a connected state- 
ment ; but my heart burns within me for 
a sight of my child. Lady Verney, 
Lady Verney, give me back my daugh- 
ter !’’ 

She rose as she spoke, and confronted 
her hearer with a gesture of passionate 
impatience. Lady Verney looked upon 
her pityingly. 

‘<Wait—sit down; let us discuss the 
question calmly for a moment. In the 
first place, answer me truly: Was the 
evidence given at your trial false? Was 
the verdict of the jury founded on some 
terrible mistake ? Were you, as your uncle 
believes you to have been, really an 
innocent woman ?’’ 

Mrs. Forrester, who had resumed her 
seat, pushed back her chair with an 
impatient but irresolute movement. 











Her eyes glanced fitfully to and fro, but 
never sought the countenance of the 
questioner, and she made no reply. 

‘‘Answer me, I adjure you, as you 
must one day answer before the judg- 
ment-seat of heaven. Were you guiltless 
of the murder of Richard Forrester ?’’ 

The wavering gaze grew fixed and 
fiery, and the parched lips writhed them- 
selves into a bitter smile. 

‘¢ Well, you will have it, and I sup- 
pose I might as well tell the truth at 
once. I did kill my husband. Now, 
that’s enough, isn’t it? Noneed for me 
to go into an explanation of all the 
whys and wherefores, the reason for the 
deed, and the impulse that led me to 
commit it, and so on. Only, there is 
one thing that I want you to understand ; 
and that is, that I’m not an interesting 
penitent. I played sweetness and good- 
ness and. all that while I was in prison, 
and I never would give in that I was 
guilty—never! You've got more out of 
me than the prison matron did, or the 
chaplain, with all their fine palaver. 
Now I hope you’re satisfied. Give me 
my girl and let me go!”’ 

‘Answer me one more question, Mrs. 
—Mrs. Sutton. Do you really love your 
daughter ?”’ 

‘“<Love her? What else is it, do you 
think, that has kept life in me all these 
years, but just my love for my child? 
Many’s the time I could have dashed my 
head against the wall of my cell, or 
strung myself up by the hems of my 
sheets to the window-bars, or even just 
sat still and refused to eat or drink till 
the soul was starved out of me, had I 
not kept on saying to myself: ‘No, 
there’s Clara ; I must keep myself alive 
till I see Clara again.’ And you ask me 
if Ilove her! You love her, I suppose, 
Lady Verney, or you wouldn’t fight so 
hard against giving her up. Well, just 
think of what the remembrance of my 
girl has been to me for seventeen long 
years. You have had fortune and friends 
and a good husband, maybe, and a grand 
position in society. You have fared 
sumptuously and slept softly and never 
had a real care or trouble in all your life. 
And I have had just the one thought for 
all those years. But we have talked 
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enough on this subject, and now I mean 
to act. I shall not leave this house with- 
out my child. I'll go in search of her, 
and I’]l tell her who I am, and who she 
is, before all your fine friends and your 
servants. And then I'll take her away 
with me, and we’ll go on the next ship 
that sails for Australia, and—and—’’ 

‘‘And this—this is your love for your 
daughter—your only child? You would 
take her ‘away from the love that has 
watched over her from her infancy, from 
the home that has sheltered her, from 
the hearts that have yearned over her 
with unspeakable tenderness? No, do 
not interrupt me—I must, in my turn, 
tell you what I have to say. And for 
what purpose would you claim her? For 
your own selfish delight in her compan- 
ionship solely, and for that you would 
run the risk of breaking her heart. For, 
in addition to the severance of all the 
ties, whether of relationship or friend- 
ship or life-long association, which her 
existence has known hitherto, you would 
sever the strongest link of them all—that 
of avowed, mutual, and happy love. 
Geraldine—”’ 

“*Call her by her true name—Clara.’’ 

‘¢ Clara or Geraldine—the name mat- 
ters but little. (The girl that was your 
own for the first year of her life, and 
that has been mine ever since, is engaged 
to be married.”’ 

‘“‘Engaged? And what difference will 
that make, if the man really cares for 
her ?’’ 

‘¢ Because he knows the truth. Because, 
when he came to woo her, I told him 
frankly and honestly the true history of 
her birth and parentage. He hearkened 
to me with a certain degree of emotion ; 
but he so loved the child that he declared 
himself willing to marry her, though the 
offspring of a convicted murderess, but 
on one condition—and that was, that the 
true story of her origin should never be 
divulged. To this condition, my hus- 
band and I both gave a hearty assent. 
For we dreamed that our secret was 
shrouded in an impenetrable mystery. 
Our adopted daughter took the place of 
our own little Geraldine, who had died 
a few days only before we heard of the 
existence and were offered the possession 
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of your infant. The suitor that she has 
chosen, the betrothed that was to have 
been her bridegroom before the summer 
ended, is Rupert Verney, my husband’s 
nephew, the heir to the baronetcy, and 
already dear to us as our son. Claim 
your daughter now, if you will, Mrs. 
Sutton—Mrs. Forrester—by whatever 
name you choose to be called. Take 
her from us, and from the man that she 
loves and who loves her, from a future 
of honor and happiness, to droop and 
pine in a foreign land amid uncongenial 
surroundings. If this be your idea of 
maternal love, I give you leave to carry 
it out.’’ 

Lady Verney went swiftly to the one 
great window of the reception-room. It 
opened on a wide balcony in stone, from 
which a flight of steps, also in stone, led 
to the spacious and lovely garden. A 
merry group of young people were 
engaged in an improvised game of lawn- 
tennis on the smooth emerald turf that 
formed its centre. Chief amongst them, 
a tall graceful girl, with silken fair hair 
shining under the shadow of her Parisian 
hat, lingered a little apart from the rest 
and seemed more intent on the whis- 
pered words that a fine-looking man, 
dark-eyed and dark-mustached and 
apparently but a few years her senior, 
was murmuring in her ear. 

‘«Is that my girl?’’ cried Mrs. For- 
rester, excitedly. ‘‘ That pretty creature 
in blue?’’ 

‘¢That is she. Now, woman, work 
your will and wreck her young life, if 
that seems best to you.’’ 

The eager woman thrust open the 
window and hurried down the steps. 
Her shawl fell unnoticed trom her 
shoulders, and she left it behind her, 
unheeding as she went. Deprived of its 
real if old-fashioned elegance, her shabby 
black dress looked all the more worn 
and faded. She hastened up to the 
wondering girl and then suddenly 
recoiled; and Lady Verney, who had 
followed her closely, with despair at her 
heart and the livid hues of death upon 
her countenance, heard her mutter to 
herself: ‘‘ My God! his face—the face 
of Richard !’’ 

There they stood, mother and daugh- 


ter, face to face for the first time in 
seventeen years. No trace of resem- 
blance could have been detected between 
them by the closest observer. The 
mother, wild-eyed, emaciated, haggard, 
with wisps of black hair streaked with’ 
gray straying from under her coarse 
straw bonnet, and the daughter, blonde 
and blooming and graceful, elegant in 
attire as in manner, formed a contrast 
stronger than can well be imagined. Miss 
Verney looked in amazement at the new- 
comer, and then turned to Lady Verney 
as if for an explanation. 

‘Geraldine, dear,’’ began Lady Ver- 
ney, in a faltering voice, ‘‘ this person is 
eiinslllacaaie’” 

‘‘Never mind, your- ladyship. I'll 
tell the young miss who I am and all 
about it. I’m—I’m—oh, heaven help 
me!’’ moaned the unhappy hearer. 
«‘]’m—that is, I was—your nurse, my 
dear. My name is Sutton—Mary Sut- 
ton. Many’s the time and oft you’ve 
slept, on my breast, when you were a 
little baby. And seeing that I’m going 
off to Australia next week, never to come 
back to England, I thought I’d like to 
take a last look at the little one that I 
nursed. I’m glad to see you grown up 
into such a fine young lady. Now I'll 
bid you good-bye; and if it wouldn’t 
be taking too great a liberty—if I only 
might—’’ 

‘¢ What is it?’’ said Geraldine, kindly, 
drawing near to the stranger as she 
spoke. ‘‘And so you nursed me when 
I was a little baby? How came you, 
mother, never to have told me anything 
about Mrs. Sutton? But it was so long 
ago, I suppose. And what was it you 
were going to ask ?”’ 

‘Well, seeing that I am going so far 
away and for good and ali, would you, 
her ladyship permitting, allow me just to 
kiss you good-bye ?”’ 

Geraldine waited for no permission. 
She yielded smilingly to the close 
embrace in which the stranger clasped 
her—somewhat amazed, it is true, by 
the clinging, pressure of the encircling 
arms and the passionate fervor of the 
kiss that met her lips. Then she was 
released. 

‘¢ Thank you, my dear. 


Now I'll go; 











and when I’m far away on the other side 
of the world, I’ll remember how kind 
the nursling that I loved so well was to 
me when I saw her for the last time. 
One thing more: You’re shortly to be 
married, I hear, and I’ll make so bold as 
to wish you all kinds of happiness and 
prosperity.’’ 

‘Thank you, nurse,’’ said Geraldine, 
laughing and blushing as she turned 
away to rejoin her friends. 

‘Good-bye! good-bye!’’ And. the 
stranger retraced her steps to the house 
as swiftly as she had quitted it. Lady 
Verney followed her, bewildered by the 
scene she had just witnessed, and too 
stunned and amazed by the great relief 
to speak. Arrived at the little recep- 
tion-room, the visitor caught up the 


India shawl she had suffered to slip from 
her shoulders to the floor. 
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N the fresh April woods, 
Hear the first robin sing ; 
A fragrance of buds 






‘« Give her this as a wedding-gift from 
her nurse. It is worth her taking. You 
see, I could not claim her, after all. I 
love her too well to make her unhappy. 
And then, too, her father’s face—the 
eyes of Richard Forrester—the very 
tones of his voice! No, I could not do 
it—I could not! Fear nothing more 
from me. From this hour, I am as one 
dead to you and to her!”’ 

The hurried steps passed down the 
hall. The front door opened, then 
closed with a clang. And Lady Verney, 
still dazed and overwhelmed by the 
emotions of the past hour, might have 
fancied that the whole affair had been a 
dream, did not the India shawl, that 
trailed its dusk yet delicate-hued dra- 
peries over the arm of the sofa by which 
she stood, remain to attest to the reality 
of that startling visit. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


To each note seems to cling ; 


The gray solitudes 


Thrill with the rapture of song and awaken ; 
Like the spirit of spring, 
The robin returns to his haunts long forsaken, 


Glad tidings to bring. 


In the gray mist and rain, 
Hear the last robin sing ; 


’Tis not the glad strain 
Exultant, that rang through the green woods of spring ; 
’Tis a mournful refrain 
Prophetic of chill and of silence and sorrow ; 
Already his wing 
Is plumed for its flight, and far southward to-morrow, 
The robin will sing. 





Carrie F. L. Wheeler. 








ARIANA 


N the house of Orcus, the 
Athenian archon, there was 
that day a happy marriage. 
Philippa, his sister’s daugh- 
ter, had been wooed and 
won by a gallant leader of the hoplites, 
one Telamon, whose suit was pleasing to 
the maid as well as to her kindred, and 
this was not always so in Athens. No 
priest stood forth to bless the tie, but 
wine was poured out before the altar of 
Zeus in the great hall of the andronitis, 
or male quarter, and before the never- 
forgotten shrine of white-souled Hestia 
in the privacy of the female quarter. 
Votive offerings had also been made to 
Héré, Artemis, and Aphrodité ; all omens 
had been anxiously observed ; and lastly, 
the bride had piously bathed in water 
from the sacred fountain of Kalirrhoé. 
And so, after a merry dinner in the house 
of Orcus, Telamon and Philippa were 
man and wife. 

At nightfall, arrayed in beautiful flower- 
adorned robes, the veiled bride was 
assisted to a chariot, and, preceded by 
slaves with flashing torches and followed 
by a gay train of friends, drove with her 
husband through the streets of Athens, 
listening meanwhile to the joyful notes 
of the marriage-song and the cheerful 
piping of the flutes. This till the house 
of Telamon was reached, when the pro- 
cession lost itself, all the kindred and 
invited guests being led within and given 
couches around the banqueting-board. 

The greatness of the occasion per- 
mitted also the women to be present at 
the feast, but only at a separate table 
where the bride still wore her veil and 
ate her food in discreet and modest 
silence, her example followed by all her 
friends. Nor was there much speech at 
the table of the men until the solids were 
removed and the dessert was brought in, 
preceded by a golden vessel of wine from 
which was poured out a liberal libation. 
But after the finger-bowls of scented 
water were handed round, and garlands 
of myrtle and roses were distributed, the 
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symposium—the ‘‘ feast of reason and 
flow of soul’’—began. 

The women now retired to the gyne- 
conitis, or female quarter, where, after 
congratulations were spoken, the guests 
were left with others of the household, 
and the bride, together with her mother, 
withdrew. The retired apartment which 
they sought was small but richly furnished. 
Elaborate frescoes on the walls showed 
the Graces, the god Dionysos, and the 
harvesting of the grapes. Soft purple 
rugs were scattered on the marble floor, 
the centre of which was marked with a 
delicate star-shaped mosaic. The curi- 
ously carved chairs and couch were inlaid 
with ivory and gold, and over the latter 
a scented coverlet of knitted peacock- 
plumes was spread. But the glory of the 
room was a statue of the goddess Aphro- 
dité, wrought by Phidias a hundred years 
before that day. 

Upon a long cushioned seat against 
the farther wall, the two women silently 
seated themselves. The elder, the 
widowed Ariana—she whose solemn duty 
it was to light the nuptial torch—was 
now gray-haired and marked with age; 
but the early beauty of her face had not all 
faded, and there was a noble patience in 
her manner which told of sorrows long 
subdued but not forgotten. 

‘Here will we talk, my daughter,”’ 
she began, with soft solemnity. ‘I need 
not tell thee to be good and true, and 
ever love thy husband ; for all this thou 
hast heard full often, as together we spun 
the wool in the days since thy betrothal. 
Instead of added counsel, let me now 
speak of what befell at Delphi long ago. 
For thou wilt surely hear it now from 
thy good husband, and I would have thee 
know the tale, not as men may please to 
tell it, but as it is written on my heart.’’ 


II. 


‘‘Know thén, Philippa, that in my 
youth I was less merry and content than 


thou. A thoughtful dreaming child, I 
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early was endowed with ardent faith in 
the invisible world, learning before my 
time all that was taught of the immortal 
gods and all the histories of demi-gods 
and heroes. For always, when the bards 
or the rhapsodes came and sat in the 
court of the andronitis and struck their 
harps, I begged to go out and listen, and 
so heard many and long recitals from the 
sacred books of Hesiod and Homer, tell- 
ing the grand story of the days when 
gods and heroes walked upon the high- 
ways of our world. 

‘¢ From a very child, I nursed the hope 
that one day I might see a god, although 
I heard it out of Hesiod that the golden 
age was long gone by, and that men were 
now too wicked to be thus blessed. But 
might it not yet be in the hearts of the 
glorious gods to manifest themselves at 
times to chosen men? And if I did no 
evil, and worshiped with a pure and 
reverent heart, might not I be chosen? 
Assuredly the fell spirits of evil whispered 
this proud thought to me, for I did often 
strive to shun it as a grievous sin; but 
always it came back and followed me 
through the days and years. Sometimes 
I ceased to strive, and lost myself in 
rapturous contemplation of such a holy 
destiny ; and so it was, that, in every 
grove or solitary place which I might 
chance to visit, my fancy ever ran before 
me and reveled in the glorious presence 
of a god. 

‘<Thus dreaming on, I grew up tall 
and handsome; and one day, Teucer 
made proposals to my father for my 
hand. ‘Teucer was a man in whom my 
father was well pleased; but I had long 
abhorred him as one of those rich and 
lazy Athenians who refused to go out to 
battle when Epaminondas, the noble 
Theban, was humbling haughty Lacede- 
mon, our ancient cruel enemy. All this 
was years agone, but I had not forgotten. 
My mind and heart alike rebelled against 
this Teucer, but my father would not 
hearken to my prayers. No mother was 
there to pity me, and those were sad 
days, oh my Philippa. I grew at last to 
be a very shadow of my former self, 
from grief, so that they feared for me 
and hastened to make the accustomed 
offerings to Esculapius. And then they 
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ceased to speak of Teucer for the time, 
and I came slowly back to health. 

‘‘When almost well again, my father 
took me with my brothers to Delphi— 
they to join in the celebration of the 
Pythian festival, and I to be with them, 
looking to their comfort, as they tarried 
there. The house in which we lodged at 
Delphi was on the outskirts of the town, 
close on the borders of the forest which 
leads up from the shining Gulf of Corinth 
to the green-clothed heights of Mount 
Parnassus, whereon the muses dwell. 
One day—my kinsmen being gone—I 
stole out alone and lost myself among 
the pines and laurels, the olives and the 
myrtles, of this great wood. It was the 
full noon of summer, and the blessed 
Graces had clothed the world all in a 
glory of color, perfume, and brightness. 
Up from the sea, Zolus blew a sweet and 
gentle breath ; and, as I walked, I heard 
the spirits of the air whispering softly 
among the quivering leaves. Here was 
the place: oh that I might now see a 
god ! 

‘*Suddenly a cuckoo fluttered swiftly 
by me, and my startled eyes alighted on 
a peacock, all with gorgeous plumes out- 
spread. My. heart leaped in my breast. 
These were her birds: could she be com- 
ing? Could Héré, beautiful-browed, 
ox-eyed Héré, queen of heaven, be 
pleased to walk abroad in this great 
wood? I fell, all trembling, on my 
knees and lifted up my heart to her in 
prayer. 

‘*T waited long, yearning and hearken- 
ing, while all was deathly still, save for 
the spirit-whisperings among the trem- 
bling leaves; but she came not. I rose 
up sadly and wandered on; and when a 
hind ran past me from the bush, the 
thought that it might herald the approach 
of beloved Artemis shook me again with 
hopes and fears. But no goddess pres- 
ence blessed the wood: I was unworthy. 
That well I knew; and as I still moved 
forward, tears: came to ease my grieving 
heart. I plucked some flowers, and took 
fresh hope ere long. Might not I seea 
dryad or a river-god, or at the least a 
water-nymph? But all along the shore 
of a deep round pool I stole, with bated 
breath and stealthy foot, in vain. 
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«‘At last, despondent, I rested in a 
smooth green-swarded glade, and made 
a crown of red oleander for my long 
dark hair. The tireless whispering in 
the leafy heights was mingled here with 
the sleepy drone of golden bees and the 
far-off piping of strange wild birds. My 
senses reveled in such gentle uproar, and 
I tarried long. So came it that the 
shadows of the tall tree-trunks fell all 
athwart the glade when at last I started 
up from my forgetfulness, with intent 
quickly to return to Delphi. But ere I 
took a step, the sound of fast-approach- 
ing feet fell on my ear; and as my eyes 
swept hastily over the encompassing 
spaces, lo, I beheld a youth who looked 
and walked a very god. 

‘‘In his right hand, he swung a long 
bright javelin; and at his heels, there 
followed close a_ pearl-white goat. 
Except for the laurel fillet round his 
head, he wore naught save a leopard’s 
skin about his loins; but, my Philippa, 
not one of Phidias’ beauteous statues 
was ever so endowed with grace of shape 
and poise. To me, the dark clustering 
locks about his brow were far more 
comely than a young king’s crown. In 
tremulous wondering joy I waited, as 
with heavy step he came toward me 
down the glade, the light twigs and 
leaves spraying and scattering before his 
sandaled feet. At last I had my wish: 
this—this must be a god! 

‘‘He saw me and halted, looking at 
first amazed, then smiling brightly ; and 
as he smiled, I thought of the liquid sun 
which pours through breaking clouds. 

‘With great respect, he asked me 
who I was and whence I came, and, 
trembling, I made answer : 

‘¢¢T am Ariana, a maid of Athens, 
who long hath hoped and prayed to see 
a god.’ 

‘« «And hast thou seen one?’ asked he, 
with freshening smiles. 

«« « Never till now—if now I have. I 
did suspect thou wert no common man 
of earth.’ 

‘‘A look of laughing wonder danced 
within his eyes; I marveled that he 
should seem so amazed and yet so merry. 
‘Thou hast truly guessed,’ quoth he at 
last, the voice of laughter in his words. 
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‘I am immortal; and dual oth high 
Olympus have I wandered in tht aber ibragal 
herd’s guise, to view the affairs of men. 

‘«Lo, it was even asI thought. My 
knees quaked under me; I bowed before 
him to the ground, lifting my eyes in 
adoration. I saw a swift shadow fall 
athwart his face—a look almost of fear— 
as he stooped in haste to raise me up. 

‘¢« Thou shalt not kneel to me, fair 
maid,’ quoth he, with returning smiles ; 
‘for, by right of beauty, thou art thyself 
almost a goddess. Yea, I did take thee 
for the very queen of dryads in this 
wood.’ 

‘‘With hearing such sweet words of 
praise, I presently grew more bold, and 
asked of him: ‘Art thou not the god 
Apollo ?’ 

‘‘ Lightly laughing, he answered me: 
‘I will not tell thee now by what name 
they call me on Olympus. Let it suffice 
thee that I am immortal.’ 

‘‘And then he took my willing hand, 
and thus we went down through the 
wood toward the sea, the frisking pearl- 
white goat behind us. Ah, my Philippa, 
the gates of heaven seemed open to my 
view ; the world was all a glorious hap- 
piness. The whole forest sung for us as 
we passed. From the tall tops of the 
oaks and pines, a long sweet welcoming 
whisper reached us; and from the vine- 
twined thickets of the bending myrtles, 
there seemed to come the voices of dry- 
ads in mingled chorus, faintly swelling 
and falling. The very crocus seemed to 

scatter its scarlet blossoms in homage | as 
it brake before our feet. 

‘<What said we to each other? I 
asked him timid questions about Olympus 
and the under-world, and he—still with 
his sportive smile—made answer that our 
sacred poets had told us all it was meet 
for men to know. Then he recited from 
Hesiod and from Homer, like the bards, 
but far more beautifully, although he had 
no harp. Never before did the great 
poets speak such grand things to my ear. 

‘The sandy verge of the Corinthian 
sea was reached in time to view departed 
Helios’ after-glow upon the mountains 
and mark the slow gathering of the 
dusky spirits of night. Here we sat 
down to eat the clusters of the early 
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grape, which we had gathered along our 
path. It was then I asked him what was 
that ambrosia which the gods were said 
to eat, and, with his sunshine smile, he 
repeated the poet’s words naming it as 
the food which gives immortal life. 

‘«««Qh that I too might taste that 
food !’ 

Without answer to my foolish words, 
he looked suddenly toward the sea and 
cried: ‘ Behold the chariot of Artemis !’ 

‘*T turned and saw one-half of the 
beautiful golden orb, as if afloat upon 
the far dark water, and then I knelt and 
said the accustomed prayer to the glori- 
ous goddess who rides in the changeful 
moon. As we watched her mount 
higher and higher up the sky, I asked 
yet another question ; for he seemed so 
full of sport and gentleness that I ever 
felt more bold : 

‘«« My lord Apollo, what do the gods 
when among themselves and not con- 
cerned with the affairs of men?’ 

*‘At first he laughed outright, then 
turned on me his eyes, which seemed’ to 
falter betwixt mad merriment and con- 
cern. ‘Let me warn thee,’ quoth he, in 
mild rebuke, ‘that pitfalls lie in wait 
along the path of the over-curious. Yet 
will I show thee what the gods sometimes 
are pleased to do.’ 

‘‘Then up he rose, and among the 
rocks behind us found a round flat stone 
much like the discus; and, as the time 
wore on, he showed me many marvelous 
feats of disc-throwing, leaping, and cast- 
ing the javelin. Isat there on the sand 
and watched with delight, as his long 
lithe form moved back and forth between 
me and the dusky arching sky, where 
Artemis’ beauteous. moon, already 
become small and pale, climbed on its 
upward track through scattered bits of 
cloud. 


Ill. 


Weary of this sport anon, he sat him 
down and sang for me, as never bard in 
. Athens sang, a love-song of beautiful- 
tongued Sappho’s. Listening absorbed, 
I marked not that the light was fading 
fast, until I chanced to look on high and 
beheld a dimness in the moon. ‘The orb 





now wore a strange and gibbous look 
and seemed slowly to withdraw behind a 
black and hideous cloak. Already full 
one-half of its shining surface had been 
thus obscured. 

“©*Qh, look, my lord!’ I cried. 
‘What means it? Is she angry? Is 
great Artemis, thy twin sister—’ 

‘He waited not to hear me; without 
a word, he turned from me and went 
down toward the darkening water. And 
as I fell upon my knees, I saw him like- 
wise bow himself and lift his hands to 
heaven. 

“¢« Beloved Artemis, gentle goddess,’ 
I prayed in fear, ‘why art thou angry? 
O thou huntress, thou friend of water- 
nymphs, thou careful guardian of all 
pure-hearted maidens, what have I done 
to thy displeasure?’ I hid my face in 
darkness on the ground and _ further 
prayed ; but when I looked again, the 
goddess’ chariot was but a silver crescent 
against the devouring darkness. And he 
—out there before me on the sand, he 
still bowed low. In abject fear, I crept 
to him. 

«« «My lord,’ I whispered, whereat he 
turned and looked at me, his face all 
dark and mournful. 

<<<’ Twas thou,’ quoth he, ‘’twas thou 
—not I!’ 

«« ¢ My lord, what have I done?’ 

‘“‘He made no answer, but fiercely 
seized my hand and led me fast along 
the shore. I strove in vain to match his 
rapid gait, and anon I stumbled and 
almost fell. But never did I murmur, 
such was my fear. Yet, through all this, 
I wondered why he should dread his 
sister’s wrath. j 

‘<Into the dreaming woods, we came 
at last, and fled along a path which he 
appeared to know. ‘The dusky sighing 
trees hovered high about us as if on 
spectral wings, and reeled past swiftly in 
noiseless crowding troops. Huge spirits 
of the earth, with faint uncertain out- 
lines, seemed to rise along our path and 
draw back whispering as we passed. At 
every turn, the wood was thick with 
nameless shapes, which sprang up hastily 
from their beds of leaves, to hearken 
with bent heads as the brittle twigs 
snapped harshly beneath our feet. 
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‘«¢ The ground began to rise before us, 
and cruel stones to bruise our feet, until 
the world was all a blackness of despair 
before my sight. ‘My lord, where go 
we?’ I implored, and fell all breathless 
against his side. And then in silence he 
took me up and held me close and ten- 
derly, and so went on. Ere long, his 
breast was heaving and he panted like a 
hunted stag, but struggled on with equal 
pace and would not set me down. 

‘¢ The rest was like a dream. At last, 
high up on the mountain’s side, we 
gained a level ground, and there I saw 
that Artemis’ beauteous orb was now a 
dull-red ghastly spot upon the sky. I 
shut it, shuddering, from my sight, and 
looked no more to the right or left until 
I was set gently down before the threshold 
of a house. Then he that carried me 
fell full-length on the ground and raised 
his weary hands to beat upon the door. 
The sound seemed loud and harsh, and 
went off echoing on the night air far 
among the hills. I wondered why should 


he—a god—be weary ; and was amazed 
when anon a woman came to let us in, 
and he cried to her frenziedly from the 


ground : 

‘* *Mother—mother, take her 
Take care of her, my mother.’ 

‘¢The woman faltered, but said: 
‘Come in.’ As one walks cloudily in a 
dream, I followed her and left him pant- 
ing there on the ground. The woman 
led me straightway to a spare chamber, 
gave me milk to drink, and left me with 
scarce a word. Like one stunned, I 
looked about me stupidly for a time, 
then lay down wearily and lost myself in 
sleep. 

‘“‘That night, I dreamed that, in a 
hollow of the hills near Delphi, all the 
great gods came and smiled on me. 
Pallas Athené and Demeter dressed me 
in a robe of knitted oleanders and roses, 
and with ambrosia anointed my head ; 
then, beautiful Aphrodité having sweetly 
kissed me and clasped her starry girdle 
round my waist, they led me—as they 
said—to meet Apollo before the throne 
of Zeus. And when we came, lo, the 
god and the noble youth of the leopard- 
skin were one! But, all in a moment, 
there was then a wondrous frightful 
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change. My heart grew deathly sick to 
see the glorious goddesses transformed to 
tittering bold-eyed Phokian maids, and 
Zeus himself to a chubby-fisted clown of 
Athens, who came down from his throne, 
laughing a loud coarse laugh. Only my 
lord Apollo remained the same, and, 
amid the loud derisive laughter of the 
rest, he but smiled tenderly and held his 
arms round me. 

‘*When I at length awoke, rosy- 
fingered Eos had long opened wide the 
doors of day, and Helios’ chariot had 
climbed far up the sky. I rose in haste 
and looked about me fearfully. What if 
he had gone! The woman heard me 
and came in. She bade the gods give 
me good health, and placed goat’s-milk, 
figs, and barley bread on a table for me 
to eat. 

‘¢¢Where is—he who brought me 
here ?’ I asked at once, and through the 
window she showed me where he stood, 
not far from us, on the green brow of a 
steep incline looking toward Delphi. 
Careless of the food, I hastened out and 
found my way to him. 

He stood so still, and looked with 
such strange earnestness at a single spot 
of ground before him, that I marveled 
and was afraid. Nevertheless, I went 
close up to him. 

‘« «My lord, why tarry we in this poor 
hut ?” 

‘¢« Thereat he turned on me a deep 
and mournful glance. ‘I am not thy 
lord,’ he answered, very low. ‘I lied 
to thee when I called myself a god. I 
am Philomen, a shepherd, and yonder 
dame’s my mother.’ 

‘«The world recoiled—the land shrunk 
away from my feet—suffocating mists 
swam round before my eyes. At last, I 


. could see him and could speak : 


«< «Thou blasphemer !’ 

«« <Ay, so am I—the gods pardon me.’ 

‘*¢Thou cunning rustic! Thou— 
slave !’ 

‘« He leaped as though one struck him. 
‘Thou alone mayest dare to call me so,’ 
cried he, in vehement husky tones. ‘I 
would have thee know that, if I am but 
a shepherd youth, I have the blood of 
the Heracleid gens and am as proud as 
thou.’ 











‘¢¢ Thou hast done honor to thy noble 
gens,’ I answered, without pity. 

‘<«Let me go,’ he cried, like one 
maddened. ‘My father will take thee 
safe to Delphi.’ 

‘**«Stay, thou lying shepherd,’ I 
called, as he was going. ‘Explain to 
me how is it that the just gods still let 
thee live.’ 

‘«T could not stand his gaze. I falt- 
ered, recalling how unwittingly I had 
tempted him, how always he had laughed 
and seemed but to sport. My anger was 
suddenly burned out and left me help- 
less. ‘The wide world was a desolation 
before my eyes. I fell upon the grassy 
earth and wept; and, as I wept, I knew 
that he came close to me and tarried 
there, although he made nosound. At 
last, I called to him from where I lay; 
and by and by, my questions bade him 
speak. And so he told me that not 
always had he lived a shepherd boy on 
Mount Parnassus. 

‘¢ He had been early sent to friends in 
Thebes, there becoming excellent in all 
athletic games and learning to repeat 
the poets by heart; and so, when he 
returned to keep his father’s sheep, he 
pined and pined. He knew all the 
story of the grand ancient days, the 
voyage of the Argonauts, the Kalydonian 
boar-hunt, the Trojan war; he envied 
and wished to rival Perseus and Heracles, 
Theseus and Meleager, Jason and 
Achilles ; -he gloried in the Greeks who 
fought at Marathon and Thermopyle, 
and exulted in the story of Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand. Oh, that he 
too might go forth to battle and become 
more than a peacefu] shepherd! But 
Epaminondas had long ago beaten the 
Spartans at Leuctra and Mantinea, and 
Greece was sunk and decaying in the 
indolence of peace: he prayed the gods 
for war in vain. Nothing was left but 
the four great festivals, and all of these 
he visited—even the Olympian in far 
Elis. He could have stood up bravely 
before any man in Greece; but only the 
rich and great may enter the contests, in 
these days. So he came back from the 
Olympian, self-crowned with olive, and 
followed his sheep over this mountain 
again, with rage in his heart. Likewise, 
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after the Isthmian, he crowned himself 
with pine, and after the Nemean with 
parsley, only to tear up the wreaths anon, 
deriding himself for the cheap device, 
while yet believing that he might have 
fairly won them. He was fresh from the 


Pythian games with another cheap-got-’ 


ten fillet, this time of laurel, when he 
met me in the wood and sinned the sin 
of blasphemy, which is not forgiven. 

‘*The sin came not from a callous 
heart only. In Athens, he heard men 
say that there were no gods—that the 
wise pronounced them fables; and he 
knew how banished Pisistratus had 
regained control of the city by leading 
forth a tall handsome maid from a vil- 
lage in Attica, and showing her to the 
people as the goddess Athené. So he 
doubted, asking himself, if the gods 
lived and were great, would they suffer 
such blasphemy. Then, too—he con- 
fessed humbly—he had been made vain 
by a sculptor in Corinth, who said the 
great Phidias would have given a pile of 
gold to procure him as a model for the 
Apollo. 

‘<¢Tt all returned to me,’ quoth he, 
‘when I met thee yesterday and heard 
thy innocent trusting speech; and so I 
lied to thee in merry jest, repenting only 
when great Artemis showed her anger. 
And then, as Delphi was far away, I 
brought thee hastily to my father’s house. 
And now I go, never more to afflict thee 
with the sight of me. I go over the 
mountain to Kirra, to procure an ass 
whereon thou mayest ride as my father 
doth lead thee back to Delphi. But, 
ere I go, let me tell thee that thy tears 
have fallen with the pain of showering 
darts upon my naked heart; and, though 
I go from thee accursed of the gods, thy 
beauteous face will ever go with me, a 
star to light my forward path.’ 

‘¢T looked not up, but heard his mov- 
ing feet. So he was gone—gone from 
me, and the world was left a gaping void. 
All my heart went forth to follow him on 
his way ; I felt that I should die, if he 
were lost. I got me up from the ground 
in haste and searched for him with frantic 
eyes, calling aloud his name. 

‘He was not far; he came to me on 
winged feet. He caught me close and 
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kissed me on the mouth, and the mount- 
ain seemed to swim as we stood ‘lost in 
love’s embrace. 


IV. 


“‘AND so I staid and was his wife. He 
was no god ; he was but a Phokian shep- 
herd youth, but he would dwell forever 

_in my heart. We made our offerings to 

Zeus, to Héré, and to Artemis; and 
then I said a prayer to Aphrodité, and it 
was done. All in secret made I my 
prayer, and in such wise: 

‘««*Q Aphrodité, queen immortal of 
love’s blest joys in heaven begotten, 
bend down to me from thy pure ether ; 
incline thine ear to my petition, O thou 
most lovely! Breathe thou on him, O 
gentle goddess—on him now yoked with 
me in marriage; sow in his heart the 
seeds all golden of love most true, of 
love eternal, from thee down-flowing. 
O thou fair child of Zeus almighty, heed 
now my prayer: when all my beauty 
with length of years hath waned and 
wasted, be with me still; do not forget 
me—oh, I implore thee! Blind thou 
his eyes, when age hath claimed me; 
send down thy birds of plumage dusky, 
thy precious doves, that they may 
whisper still in his ear and quicken ever 
love’s holy rapture. And when in death 
we pass the borders of mortal life, do 
thou us welcome; do thou provide, 
blest Aphrodité, that there our love, 
with youth endowered, shall keep for- 
ever. For this dear boon, my soul shall 
praise thee—praise thee with gladness— 
day and evening ; so shall I walk before 
thee ever, in purity of thought and doing 
—thus to adore thee.’ 

‘Seven times the god Helios climbed 
up and down the great sky-dome while I 
dwelt upon Parnassus with Philomen, my 


husband ; seven times he rested in the. 


zenith and sought with warm and pierc- 
ing gaze his own chosen cattle, sleek and 
beautiful in their pastures ; seven times 
the happy spirits of light awoke from 
sleep, brightening to the glory of the 
mid-noon and slowly waning to the 
evening. Then came the end. 
‘*Philomen’s sin weighed on our 
hearts and frighted us through all our 


joy. Then, too, the shadow of my 
injured father haunted every hour; each 
day, I felt the more that filial piety had 
been shamed by me. My love and I 
confessed our thoughts and made agree- 
ment to go to Delphi and uncover our 
hearts before the god, then seek my 
father. So in the early day, when white 
cloud-mists swam low between the piny 
walls of the long deep glens, we joined 
our hands and followed down the path 
which went to Delphi. 

‘‘And as we rested at the mountain’s 
foot, lo, all at once, they fell upon us 
there—my father and my brothers, come 
forth from the town to search for me 
once more. My Philomen rose up and 
fought them with the might of three 
brave men; but they were four beside 
the slaves, and bore him down. But for 
my cries, they would have slain him 
without pity; and when I showed him 
how I was the shepherd’s wife, my father 
burned with wrath and most cruelly 
reproached me. He waited but to hear 
the tale, then hurried us on toward the 
temple of the god. 

‘«« «The sacred oracle shall declare his 
fate!’ they cried. 

‘*As we ascended the rocky Pytho, my 
soul fell deathly sick within me; well I 
knew how it would end. My haughty 
kinsmen would not brook my marriage 
with a shepherd, and were resolved to 
slay him. I saw it in their looks, their 
covert speech, in their rich gifts of gold 
to the temple priests who came forth at 
our call. 

‘« When these had heard the case and 
retired from our view, Philomen rever- 
ently knelt him down, all in his bonds, 
and thus he waited with bowed head to 
hear his fate. I would have passed the 
guarding slaves and knelt beside him, 
but my father drove me back with harsh 
and much upbraiding till I drew away 
and tempted him no more. So came it 
that I wandered back and forth beneath 
the oaks, with lightness in my head and 
heaviness in my feet, my eyes afloat in 
agonies of unshed tears, and straining 
all my soul to pierce the darkness of the 
coming hour. At last I came upon a 
side door to the temple, and, when none 
looked, I entered there and softly stole 











within the holy place, in mad uncon- 
sciousness of what I did. 

‘‘And when I thus drew nigh, lo, all 
the priests were upon their knees, and 
utter stillness filled the place. Enthroned 
upon the mystic tripod, the Pythian 
priestess looked before her with a dull 
straight stare, and there was that about 
her pale unearthly face and swollen eyes 
which made me to loathe her with my 
utmost strength. All hope within me 
died ; full well I knew she would speak 
ill for Philomen. As thus I looked and 
thought, all on a sudden a wave-like 
thrill or spasm seized the priestess’ form 
and seemed to shake her cruelly, even to 
her inmost seat of life. As suddenly it 
was gone, leaving her white and still, 
with hands fast clenched. Then slowly 
she made shift to speak in words which 
fell like leaden hail upon my heart ; lo, 
thus she spake : 


«‘« The mountain wolf, that from his hiding- 

place comes forth 

To make a lie, to build with crafty words 
a snare, 

To breed, in supine halting Hellas, light 
concern 

For majesty enthroned above-—on him 
the curse! 

The sons of men shall rise upon him in 
their might ; 

The tender lamb, by him deceived, shall 
mark his fall; 

With throe on throe, his slow-quenched 
springs of life shall cease! 

Say to the kings of men: who blas- 
phemes gods—’ 


*¢So much I heard, and then the 
world dissolved in darkness. They 
lifted me and bore me out and away, 
all when I knew it not. We had come 
down the steep incline and gone far into 
the woods, when I awoke to life. They 
brought me there that I, who was the 
lamb, might behold the wolf in the 
throes of death: so they read the oracle. 
I broke from those supporting me, and 
stopped them as they raised their cruel 
swords. A-madness seized me, and I 
stood forth, fearless, against my father 
and my brothers : 

‘<« The relentless Erinnys pursue you 
now and forever, if ye do this awful 
thing !’ 
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«¢«Thou art mad,’ they cried. ‘We 
but obey the sacred oracle.’ 

‘¢<« The word of the oracle is dark and 
hidden, and ye but bend it to your 
wicked purpose,’ I answered them. ‘If 
ye say true, the oracle is no longer the 
voice of great Apollo, but a lie. The 
gods would not condemn a shepherd 
youth who sinned in jest, and pardon 
the far more grave offense of a mighty 
man of Athens. Philomen sinned only 
to make sport of a foolish maid who 
loves him and who is his wife, but Pisis- 
tratus blasphemed in the name of Pallas 
and deceived the whole Athenian state! 
Which one, tell me, hath done the sin 
which may not be forgiven?’ So I 
spake on till the world was again a dark 
and formless waste, and I sunk down 
before their feet. 

‘My Philippa, they did not slay thy 
father. Divine Apollo looked with pity 
on my woe and touched their cruel 
hearts. It was my good brave Orcus 
who spake of mercy first, and bent my 
father’s will. 

‘<<Tf we slay this youth to whom her 
soul is knit,’ quoth he, ‘we slay thy 
daughter too. Let him go free, my 
father, and send thy sons to slay a real 
wolf—thus to obey the oracle’s sacred 
word.’ 

‘And when the cloudy sea of faint- 
ness rolled back from over me, lo, they 
prepared to loose his bonds. 

«« «Swear never more to approach this 
maid, and thou art free,’ quoth they, in 
haste. 

‘“‘But he disdained the price and 
opened not his mouth, whereat their 
wrath waxed hot and again they drew 
their swords. But he set his face and 
locked his lips, and would not swear. 
Then fiercely turned my father on me 
and cried: ‘ Swear by the throne of Zeus 
never to look upon this youth again, 
or, by the gods, the fowls shall eat his 
flesh !’ 

‘“‘O my daughter, I swore—to save 
his life, I swore. And then they loosed 
him and angrily bade him go; but, as 
they swiftly bore me away, he still stood 
proudly there. 

‘After those many, many days of 
vacancy at Athens, I remember that my 











father and brothers were pleased to show 
concern for me. They took me to see 
the tragedies of ‘Antigone’ and ‘ The 
Seven Chiefs against Thebes,’ desirous 
thus to divert me from my griefs. My 
brother Orcus also contrived that I 
might see a comedy, and strove hard to 
make me merry. But, with me, the 
springs of mirth were all dried up; only 
after I heard thy voice, Philippa, could 
I smile for my good Orcus. 

‘* What of thy father? Once, with a 
band of mountain men, he came within 
ten stadia of the walls of Athens, and 
got me word through slaves. I sent thee 
out that he might kiss and bless thee, 
but I would not look upon his face. I 
remembered the sacred oath which had 
saved his life and broken my heart, and 
bade htm go his way. That was the 
end. Ere that Olympiad drew to its 
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close, he fell before the Macedonians at 
Cheronea, and all the glory of Greece 
died with him there. 

‘*Men have wooed me since those 
days, but all in vain. For me, in all 
the universe, there is but one—my 
Philomen. It is as if I had no life apart 
from him; and well do I believe that, 
when I wander down to the under-world, 
I shall be joined with him. In these sad 
days of callous unbelieving men, some 
say there is no under-world—that man 
in death can only rot and so return to 
mother earth ; but I look forward to the 
day when Death shall touch me with his 
frozen lips, as to a long-prevented voyage 
to a wished-for shore. 

‘*But enough, my daughter. The 
symposium is ended; I hear the guests 
as they go forth. Let me now lead thee 
to thy husband.’’ 

Louis Pendleton. 





IF I WERE DEAD. 


F I were dead, what difference would it make? 
What thought or care would busy Nature take? 
What life would look the sadder for my sake? 


The sun would shine, and men would go their way ; 
Some friend might grieve a week, more like a day ; 
The flowers I love would bear their fragrant blooms ; 
Some other weary feet would tread these rooms ; 

Some other lips as sick and sad as mine 

Would drain the lees of life’s embittered wine ; 

Some other tired heart its dreary vigil keep, 

Through long and lonesome nights unblessed by sleep. 


If I were dead, what difference would it make ? 
If I were dead and I should never wake, 
Why, even then—what difference could it make ? 


Frank Lee Benedict. 
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THE COMING OF 





HE Telephone, otherwise the 
a wife of the man who attended 
to the slot-machines along 
the avenue, determined to 
find out, for the benefit of 
the house, why it was that Mrs. Jepson’s 
brother from ‘‘out West’? made the 
proposed visit. 

‘It may be,’’ she said, disconsolate 
at having no concrete knowledge on the 
subject, ‘‘that he comes to see his 
mother, that hasn’t laid eyes on him for 
thirty years.’’ 

*«She won’t lay eyes on him now,’’ 
replied the mother of Bo Giller, who 
broke all the windows in the house and 
offered to do up anybody who objected 
to him; ‘‘the cataracks won’t let her. 
My! she ought to take some of the med- 
icine Giller took; he-took it for his 
stomach, but who knows what it’d do to 
the eyes? She might get her picture in 
the papers and be paid five dollars for 
lettin’ ’em do it. If Mrs. Jepson’s 
brother’s so rich, it’s a pity he don’t do 
more for his mother and widowed sister ; 
at any rate, I’d get the cataracks took 
off.’’ 

It was The Telephone’s opinion that 
he was not so rich as his mother’s silly 
talk had it. 

‘*T’]l go up and ask the time,’’ she 
said ; she usually asked the time during 
tours of investigation. She found Har- 
riet in a state of exceeding hurry. 

‘¢ My mother,’’ she explained, in that 
quiet way of hers that so baffled the 
house. ‘‘She is wild to see him. He 
was her pet, being wild and a boy.’’ 

“Poor soul!’’ rejoined the visitor. 
‘«T suppose he’ll bring her lots o’ things ; 
these sheep-ranchers is always rich, they 
say. Mrs.. Giller—and she’s stuck on 
herself since Giller’s picture’s in the 
papers for bein’ cured ‘when all others 
failed ’—she thinks she’s a public woman 
now. And dear knows my husband’s 
stomach’s worse than Giller’s, for he 
will eat all the stale chocolate left over 
in the machines. Well, Mrs. Giller was 
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sayin’ maybe your mother’d have the 
cataracks cut now.’’ 

“‘She is too old,’’ laconically said 
Harriet, ‘‘and too weak.’’ 

«¢Yes,’’ mused The Telephone. ‘<All 
the same, it’s a pity she won’t be able to 
see him, when he’s been away so long. 
She tells me it’s thirty years. But how 
nice it is to have rich relations.”’ 

She had not looked round, but she 
knew that preparations were begun ; that 
some china hitherto hidden from view 
was upon the table behind her, that the 
stove was about to be polished, that the 


red cotton on the big arm-chair was for © 


darning that hole in the carpet. 

‘<Well,’’ she said, her eyes snapping 
at the uncommunicative woman she vis- 
ited, ‘I ain’t got any rich relatives, so 
I’m never surprised. My biggest sur- 
prise is when Bo Giller gets through the 
day without breakin’ somebody’s head 
with his bricks. But it’s mighty nice to 
have money in the family.’’ 

She was about going down to report 
to the house, when the bed-room door 
opened and a thin little old woman came 
in. Her waxen face was creamy with 
smiles, her white-filmed eyes were 
directed toward the visitor. She was 
nervously arranging a lace cap on her 
thin gray hair. 

‘¢My Johnny’s comin’,’’ she cried. 
‘<T haven’t seen him for thirty year and 
a month—not sence he left the farm, 
and he was only eighteen then. I dis- 
remember whether it was ten or ’leven 
o’clock when Joe, that’s his pop, comes 
in and says: ‘He’s went West.’ I 
thought I’d die—he was my fust-born, 
my only son. It was Sat’day, too, and 
I’d made one o’ them huckleberry pud- 
din’s he liked ; there it was bilin’ on the 
stove—say, Harri’t, is this cap straight? 
Why can’t you fix it for me?’’ 

‘‘You’re not dressing already ?’’ said 
Harriet. ‘‘ He will not be here for two 
days.”’ 

‘““You can’t tell bout them trains,”’ 
retorted her mother. ‘‘And he shan’t 
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come and see me dowdy. Oh!’’ and 
she laughed feebly, feeling her way to 
the arm-chair, ‘‘ to think o’ him comin’, 
after all these years! I got the fust 
shoes he ever wore; ain’t I, Harri’t? 
I uster go asleep wi’ ’em in my hands; 
they was such a comfort when my sight 
went, a-cryin’ so much for him.’’ 

‘*Lord!’’ cried The Telephone, ‘if 
you ain’t settin’ on the darnin’-needles. 
You want to feel before you set.’’ 

‘‘l’m_ sorry,’’ apologized the old 
woman, rising till the needles were 
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woman, desisting. ‘It’s called.‘ When 
Johnny comes marchin’ home.’ Harri’t, 
don’t bile the pertatoes; stick ’em in 
the oven in their jackets. I know what 
he likes; I’ll keep you posted. You 
may read books and papers and be 
proud, but you can’t cook like his 
mother.’’ 

The Telephone nodded and smiled 
and withdrew to wire herself to the rest 
of the house. 

‘¢ Why don’t you speak ?”’ shrilled the 
old woman, when the door had closed. 





THE TELEPHONE AND MRS. GILLER. 


abstracted; ‘‘but ‘pears like I can’t 
only think o’ our Johnny comin’, after 
all these years. We've got out the 
goold-band chiner. Here’s his letter ; 
I’ve kep’ it in my hand two days, ever 
sence it come,’’ and she mumbled over 
an envelope which her wrinkled and 
freckled fingers imprisoned. 

‘‘Well, I came to see the time,’’ 
announced The Telephone. ‘‘ There! 
if she ain’t singin’!’’ for a quavering 
treble rose on the air. 

“It’s a  war-song,”’ 

VOL. I —60. 


said the old 


‘*What you thinkin’ 
allers thinkin’. Hey ?’’ 

‘I am thinking,’’ said Harriet, 
slowly, ‘‘of John’s money.’’ 

‘« Money !’’ cried her mother. ‘‘Allers 
thinkin’ 0’ money. Who keers for his 
money? I want him—my fust-born, my 
only son. He features his mother, and 
that’s good luck. ‘ When Johnny comes 
marchin’ home!’ Harri’t, it ain’t to be 
expected as you’d love him; you was 
only six when he went away. You got 
no call to love him, anyway ; he’ll only 
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think o’ me, o’ course. 
think 0’ you?”’ 

Harriet went round the room, working 
—a tall straight woman, with firmly 
meeting lips and clear bright eyes. She 
wished her brother had never said he 
would come; she wished she had not 
told him, in her last letter to him, that, 
if he wished to see his mother alive, he 
had better come this summer, as the doc- 
tor had said there was great weakness of 
the old heart. 

She did not know why she had told 
him that, unless it was that she was 
breaking after many years of bondage to 
her ambitious soul, while he went scot- 
free. 

Suppose he should come poor and 
unimportant ! 

For years, she had sat working in the 
room, while her mother talked on about 
John—a droning that gradually crystal- 
lized into a sharp meaning: that he must 
be well-to-do, as he always wrote he was 
too ‘‘ busy’ to come East. ‘‘ Business,’’ 
in a man, meant the making of money, 
especially in that far West of hustle and 
overreaching, where a man must either be 
idle or feverishly ‘‘ busy.’’ Now that it 
was to be put to the test, her mind was 
at war, and she weakened for the first 
time. Her reading had been of man’s 
success, of man’s conquering difficulties 
in the world, of man’s achieving emi- 
nence, thinking only of the adventurous 
brother as she read, seeing in him the 
successful man, the conqueror, the emi- 
nent one. 

She believed that, if he did not come 
now, it would kill her mother, whom, in 
the first flush after receiving his letter 
announcing his proposed visit, she had 
told, only to witness an intensity of 
expectation which appalled her. And 
yet suppose he should come poor, unsuc- 
cessful, and thus shatter her hopes of all 
these long prisoned years when she had 
tended her blind mother ! 

Her lips pressed hard together; she 
got down on her knees and mended the 
carpet, looking curiously out of place as 
she did so, this straight alert woman with 
the spirit of emprise in her eyes; she 
polished the gold-band china and arranged 
it on the little dresser, the act seeming 
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almost burlesque in one who would have 
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looked better employed in directing and 
ordering the accomplishment of some 
great work of note. 

‘‘ Harri’t,’’ said her mother, aloud, 
‘*look over my black silk ; Johnny must 
see me lookin’ my best.’’ 

She attended to this as well, her 
thoughts fitting to be Clotho’s as she 
drew her threads and darned and patched. 
But for her love for her mother, her duty 
to her, would she not have made a suc- 
cess of her own life? Had she not 
accepted that possible success of woman, 
matrimony, as the one avenue open to 
her, only to prove her failure and to feel 
that she merited the satisfaction of becom- 
ing a widow? Her remaining hope now 
was John. 

As she worked in the shabby flat for 
his reception, she found that her mother 
grew more and more nervous as the time 
passed close to the day of his coming. 
She quieted her, was cheery, gave com- 
fort to the sightless woman, all the time 
growing sterner of soul and wavering 
between hate and adoration of the 
brother she had not seen for thirty years ; 
his success would mean her adoration, 
his failure her contempt. 

By the day set for the arrival of John, 
her cold set manner had, through The 
Telephone, caused an immense deal of 
excitement in the house; they were 
waiting to see John Sanderson. The 
children caught the infection ; and when 
Bo Giller acted Buffalo Bill, while the 
others indulged in aboriginal whoops, 
Harriet heard and understood. Had she 
been a praying woman, her petitions 
would have been offered up hourly that 
John should come a successful man, or 
so far successful as to impress the house ; 
so did her pride humble itself toward the 
last, and make her trivial environment 
the fulcrum of all her hitherto aspira- 
tions. 

As it was, when the domestic work 
attendant on his visit was finished, she 
sat with folded hands in the room with 
her mother, waiting, her mother silent, 
her sightless eyes fixed upon the door by 
which John must come, one freckled 
hand moving softly over the other in a 
very ecstasy of waiting. 





She did not go to bed, the night 
before the day of the expected arrival ; 
she could not have slept. 

In the morning, her mother looked 
fresh and gentle. 

‘««] prayed nothin’ would happen and 
he’d come to-day,’’ she said, ‘‘ poor or 
rich, in sickness or in health, forsakin’ 
all others for me, somethin’ like I said 
when I married your father. I hope you 
prayed too, Harri’t.’’ 

And they sat and waited for John. 
Once the old woman’s head nodded. 

‘¢Go and take a nap,’’ said Harriet, 
dryly. 

It was a command; and, when she 
came back to the living-room after leav- 
ing her mother in her chamber, her soul 
rose within her. 

‘¢T cannot stand it,’’ she said. ‘I 
will pray—I hope to God, if he is not 
as I wish him to be, he will never cross 
the sill of this house.”’ 

And yet she believed, if John failed 
to come, it would be the death of her 
mother ! 

The handle of the door leading upon 
the outer hall moved ; The Telephone 
came in. 

‘¢ My clock won’t keep time worth a 
cent,’’ she said. ‘‘ What time is it? 
How nice you look, up here. What it 
is to have rich brothers! Do you know 
the boys downstairs, with that Bo Giller 
for captain, are waiting for your 
brother ?”’ 

Just then the bed-room door opened, 
and there stood John’s mother, a pair 
of little shoes in her hand. Harriet 
regarded her with eyes that seemed not 
to see her. 

‘‘T can’t sleep,’’ said the old woman. 
‘IT got Johnny’s fust pair o’ shoes. 
They was in the trunk under the bed. 
Harri’t, let me hold ’em, won’t you, 
child ?”’ 

«¢T have slaved for you all my life,’’ 
Harriet returned, in a dull slow voice, 
‘‘and yet it has always been ‘John’; I 
have been true to you, and you do not 
care; I have done all I could because of 
my love for you, and yet I am nothing 
in your eyes beside the man who may 
turn out to be—’’ 

‘¢ Hark !’’ said The Telephone, who 
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had been looking from the one to the 
other of them in amazement. ‘‘ Hark !’’ 

A series of wails came up the stairs ; 
the boys were giving a war-whoop. 

‘« They said they’d do it,’’ said The 
Telephone, with suppressed excitement. 

Harriet supported herself heavily at 
the table. The war-whoop became 
abnormally developed; the boys were 
bringing it up the stairs. 

The old woman had edged over 
toward the door, her hands outstretched, 
the little shoes strung on her arms. 
The whoop was deafening. ‘The door 
opened slowly ; the old woman glided 
outside. 

‘*Johnny, Johnny!’’ they heard her 
say, ‘‘my boy, my boy!’’ and she 
dragged a tall bearded man into the 
room. ‘‘After all these years, after all 
these years! I knowed you loved me; 
when I’ve wearied for you, I’ve knowed 
you loved me; when I’ve prayed for 
you, I’ve knowed you still loved mother ! 
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‘“*LET ME HOLD 'EM.” 


I’ve got him, I’ve got him! my boy that 
went away thirty year ago !’’ ., 

The new-comer could not free himself 
of her; he picked her up bodily and 
carried her to the arm-chair. Even 
then he had to kneel before her and let 
her fold her arms about his neck, the 
little shoes dangling at his back, the old 
voice tremulous but never pausing : 

‘¢T’ve made the huckleberry puddin’ 
the way you used to like it, and I’m 
goin’ to make some o’ them gingerbread 
you like so. Don’t you remember how 
you used to take ’em out o’ the tin box 
on the cellar-way ? It wasn’t stealin’— 
oh, my, no: the idear o’ you stealin’ 
or doin’ anything wrong! Don’t you 
remember ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep’? You allers said it so peaceful- 
like. You allers was a good boy, and 
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you’re a good man. I can’t go to 
church no more; Harri’t hasn’t got the 
time, but I’ve made her tell me you go 
to church reg’ lar—I’ ve made her tell me 
so. We've got the goold-band chiner 
out, and—oh, Johnny, Johnny!’’ 

She lowered her head till it rested 
upon his shoulder, weeping helplessly, 
holding him tightly to her, though she 
was spent and exhausted. <‘‘I don’t 
want my eyes; I don’t want to see you 
like you are; I want to feel you’re just 
like you uster be, my boy Johnny, my 
boy Johnny !”’ 

The man was fearfully pale, something 
akin to terror in his face. He had not 
opened his lips. 

Harriet went and stood before him. 
He looked at her. 

The Telephone left the room, osten- 
sibly to box Bo Giller’s ears for keeping 
up the din outside ; in reality, to retract 
publicly all her doubts concerning John 
Sanderson, who had come to his mother 
a stalwart man with every evidence of 
prosperity about him. 

‘Speak to mother,’’ Harriet said, 
harshly, as the door closed; ‘‘she will 
have hysterics. Call her by her name.’’ 

‘‘ Her name ?”’ 

«Call her ‘ mother.’ ’’ 

At that, the old woman raised her 
face, all wet and working. 

‘For thirty year, he hasn’t said that 
word to me,’’ she wept. ‘‘ Yea, Johnny, 
say it, say it—I’d rather hear that word 
from you than from anybody in all this 
world.’’ 

‘¢ Mother,’’ Harriet said, ‘‘ be sensi- 
ble. Let him get up.’’ 

‘¢' Yes, yes,’’ cried her mother, ‘0’ 
course, 0’ course. Only, I can’t help 
it. Go, Johnny—go talk to Harri’t; 
I’ll be better soon. She’s a good girl, 
that had a world o’ trouble with Jepson. 
Go and talk with her, and let me cry a 
little ; I won’t make no noise.”’ 

He rose to his feet and confronted 
Harriet. He was a splendid specimen, 
a typical romantic Westerner. 


“Tt would have killed her if you had ° 
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not come,’’ Harriet said to him, with a 
perceptible curl of the lip. ‘‘She has 
been wild since she had that last letter 
saying you were coming. I believe she 











has been thinking of you every hour 
for years, though not saying much; for 
I have not always been patient with 
her.’’ 

He regarded her so oddly that her 
eyes wavered. 

‘¢T suppose I seem like a stranger to 
you,’’ she smiled, ‘‘ do I not?” 

‘* Johnny,’’ called her mother, ‘‘ come, 
set alongside o’ me, and let me hold 
your hand. I won’t worry you.”’ 
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sight of her, ‘‘he’s told me so much. 
He’s a Sunday-school teacher, and he’s 
got a thousand dollars for us—a pres- 
ent.’’ 

Harriet went about preparing dinner, 
and called them to the meal. She sat 
and looked at him, touching not a 
morsel herself. She cleared away the 
dishes and went and sat in the bed-room, 
thinking. 

She was away from the other room an 





“CALL HER MOTHER.” 


Harriet went from the room; she 
could not have stood it another minute 
there. Her brain reeled; she passed 
down the stairs, to get into the outer air. 
The house greeted her on the landings 
with smiles, but she went along unnotic- 
ing. She walked in the air for a little 
while, and then went home again. 

‘¢ Oh, Harri’t,’’ cried her mother, at 


hour, when she resolutely rose and went 
there. Her mother was sleeping, her 
head resting on the man’s shoulder as 
he sat on a stool at her feet. He looked 
up at Harriet, and she went up to him 
at once. ‘‘ Your eyes are blue,’’ she 
whispered. 

‘¢Well?’’ he said. 

She turned from him and went and 
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leaned against the window, whose vista 
was crossed and recrossed by the clothes- 
lines of the flats. The afternoon was 
well advanced, the children in the house 
quieting down; the sun veered to the 
far West, and one red pencil of light 
touched her face with strong color. A 
hand was laid on her arm. She slowly 
looked round. 

Her mother was sleeping exhaustedly 
in her chair, her hands folded over a 
canvas bag. 

‘« Harriet,’’ said the man at her side, 
when she interrupted him sharply. 

‘<Do not call me that,’’ she said. 

He looked at her in silence. 

‘*« Your eyes are blue,’’ shesaid. ‘ My 
mother has told me that my brother’s 
eyes were like mine—brown.’’ 

‘Hush !’’ he murmured, pointing to 
her mother. ‘‘ Hush!”’ 

‘‘What do you mean by this?’’ she 
demanded. ‘I saw it at once.’’ 

He pointed to the bag under her 
mother’s hands. 

‘Tt is hers,’’ he said, ‘‘hers and 
yours. That is why I am here, to give 
you the money.”’ 

‘¢ Then it is money? Whose ?”’ 

<< Your brother John’s.”’ 

Her eyes wandered to the bag. 

‘*Where is John?’’ she next asked. 

The man glanced again at the sleep- 
ing woman. 

‘¢ You do not love him as she does,’’ 
he said, thinking how handsome and 
strong she looked at that moment. 

‘“‘T] hate him,’’ she answered. ‘‘ He 
took her love from me; he rendered me 
helpless through her helplessness. I am 
what he has made me—a baffled woman.’’ 

‘‘You are a strange woman,’’ he 
returned. ‘‘ Your brother has been kind 
to you.”’ . 

‘‘Kind! Thirty years, and never 
to come near us, and yet making me a 
mere catspaw !’’ 

‘¢ There were reasons why he did not 
come. But he loved his mother.’’ 

“‘Loved her?’’ she said, quickly. 
‘«Why do you say loved her ?’’ 

He did not answer. She grasped his 
arm. 

‘‘ Where is he?’’ she demanded. Then 
her mood changed ; all her thought was 








for her mother. ‘‘Do you want to kill 
her? She has lived thirty years for just 
this day. Don’t let her know you are 
not John, nor that anything is the matter 
with him.”’ 

‘* Nothing is the matter with him— 
now.’’ 

She released his arm. 

‘¢ Tell me,”’ she said, ‘tell me.’’ 

He sat down beside her. 

‘*T knew him for many years,’’ he 
said. ‘‘When your mother’s letters 
came to him—’”’ 

‘*T wrote them for her.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, he told me she had become 
blind. He used to read the letters to 
me.”’ 
‘‘And all the loving things she made 
me write, without one loving word for 
me.”’ 

‘“‘He had many trials; he was not 
successful.’’ . 

‘¢ He must have been a coward, then. 
But, if he were a beggar, she would love 
him as well as she does now.’’ 

‘*The money in your mother’s lap is 
the amount of his fortune—a thousand 
dollars.”’ 

‘«T would have every cent he is worth ; 
that would not repay me. Go on.’’ 

‘‘He became sickly, then his heart 
turned to his mother. That last letter 
of yours made him wild; he feared he 
should never see his mother alive unless 
he came at once.’’ 

‘*It was his duty ; she loved him. I 
would do anything for them I love.’’ 

‘¢He meant to come—to stay with her 
till he died.’’ 

‘« Till she died !’’ 

‘« Till he died. He had consumption ; 
he never wrote that to you. Well, he 
sold out his saloon—’’ 

‘« Sheep-ranch !”’ 

‘‘He kept a saloon—he never told you 
that, either. He sold out for a thousand 
dollars ; he was going to bring it to her. 
Did you hear what she said about that 
little prayer? He said ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep’ when he was dying.’’ 

‘Dying? Oh, no, no!”’ 

‘‘T was with him. He was not always 
a good man—how many men would be, 
with his misfortunes? But he loved her, 
and he wanted her to think only good 
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of him; so he deceived her. As I say, 
he sold out; and, the night after the 
money was paid to him, it was stolen 
from his room.’’ 

‘¢Tt is in her lap.’’ 

‘‘T am coming to that. He had a 
hemorrhage. You had written your 
mother would die if he did not come. 
He knew he was dying ; he asked me to 
come as John Sanderson, and stay 
a little while. I had a thousand 
dollars—’’ 

‘‘And she took you for him,’’ 
she broke in; ‘‘ you kissed her as 
John. He kept a saloon; he was 
not a good man; his letters were 
full of lies—’’ 

‘He loved her; his love made 
him turn to her at the last and 
say the prayer she taught him.’’ 

‘But he deceived her; he lied 
to her. And I never deceived her 
till this day; I never lied to her. 
I have made myself a slave for 
her; I married, that she might 
have a better home; I have 
curbed every ambition and desire 
for sake of her. ‘Tell me which 
you think loved her best! You 
are a strong man; you have done 
a kind deed for your friend. Tell 
me who loved her best—John 
or 1?” 

She was not a weak woman; 
moreover, she was a handsome 
woman, who, with proper raiment 
and ease, might stand with the 
best. He was tired of his old 
mode of life; he was no longer 
young, and excitement had less 
attraction for him than at an 
earlier day, the comfort of an 
honest home more. Who may say 
what assailed him as he looked 
at her and realized her character ? 
She fired him with singular admiration. 

‘I think,’’ he said, ‘that it is in you 
to love deeper than your brother.’’ 

‘«T know it,’’ she began, hotly, when 
a little dull color sprang into her face ; 
‘* but I demand as much love as I give.’’ 

He felt that he wanted to speak of 
himself, that he need not mince matters 
with her, that it would be better for him 
not to mince matters with her. 
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‘IT have been no better than your 
brother,’’ he said; ‘‘I have taken part 
in many a game in his saloon, before my 
speculations panned out well. I have 
won more than this thousand from John ; 
it is his.”’ 


‘““You have been successful—and 


legitimately ?’’ she said, waving John’s 
name aside. 

















WHO LOVED HER BEST?” 


‘<T suppose I may say yes to that,’’ 
answered he. 

‘You have done your duty, and you 
have seen the folly of wrong living, and 
you are truthful and brave. As for 
John—”’ 

A sigh came from the arm-chair. 
They looked and saw that the sightless 
eyes were open, a gray dreary look in 
the old face. The bag of money was on 
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the floor at her feet. Harriet, feeling 
singularly alert, sprang to her. 

‘Why, mother !’’ she said. 

‘¢Them leetle shoes,’’ said the old 
woman ; ‘‘I want them leetle shoes.’’ 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Harriet, tenderly, 
‘what ails you? Here I am—here is 
Harriet. You know how I love you.’’ 

‘¢T want them leetle shoes,’’ her 
mother kept saying, ‘‘the fust shoes he 
ever wore.’’ 

‘* Why, mother,’’ said Harriet, ‘‘ John 
—is here.”’ 

‘¢T want them leetle shoes,’’ the old 
voice reiterated, ‘‘them leetle shoes.’’ 

‘¢Speak to her,’’ and Harriet turned 
to the man. ‘‘I ask you to,’’ and 
waited to hear what he should say. 

‘< Mother !’’ he whispered, gently. 

Harriet experienced a sense, of satis- 
faction, and for more than his deception. 

‘*Johnny’s leetle shoes,’’ her mother 
said. 

Harriet got them for her, and she held 
them up to her shriveled lips and kept 
them there. 

‘Kiss her,’’ said Harriet, ‘my 
mother.’’ 

He leaned over and laid his lips upon 
the wrinkled forehead. ‘The filmed eyes 
turned up to him: 

‘‘Wipe it off, wipe it off, Harri’t,’’ 
and roughly rubbed the little shoes over 
the place where she had been kissed. 


‘¢Mother,’’ said Harriet, ‘‘don’t be 
foolish. John’s here, I tell you.’’ 

‘¢ Wipe it off,’’ complained the feeble 
voice. ‘‘My Johnny! He loved me; 
his love turned to me at the last; he 
said the leetle prayer I taught him.’’ 

‘‘It sounds almost as though she 
repeated a part of what I said to you,”’ 
said the man. 

‘‘A coincidence,’’ answered Harriet ; 
‘¢she’s dreaming. She need never know 
you’re not John—need she ?”’ : 

‘*No, unless you wish her to—no.”’ 

‘*Now talk to me of yourself,’’ said 
Harriet, feeling that he should not soon 
go from her. ‘She is asleep.”’ 

For her mother’s hands had grown 
quiet and rested in her lap over the little 
shoes; her chin had sunk, and she was 
still. 

But she was not asleep. She had 
heard what the man had said to Harriet, 
what Harriet had said to him, and maybe 
she knew who loved her best—John or 
Harriet. At any rate, her feeble heart 
had had a sharp pain and then grew 
painless, and she had gone out to find 
Johnny, her first-born, her only son, 
whose love had turned to her at the last 
—Harriet known at last, John known 
at last. And Harriet, listening to the 
strange man, grew happier every minute. 
They talked softly so as not to disturb 
her mother. 

Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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O the average mortal, a sweet 
bit of babyhood, with 
bright dark eyes and an 
ever ready smile, a good 
little creature who did not 

give her mother much trouble; to her 
father, a beautiful mystery, a marvel of 
loveliness, the ownership of which filled 
his being with a tender joy and pride: 
such was Dave Duncan’s baby. And 
when, his day’s work done, he ran up 
the stairs and gathered her in his arms, 
her smile repaid him for his devotion. 
Then his wife was freed from the care of 
Bess until the next morning, when Dave 
kissed her and baby good-bye and walked 
away, looking back at least three times 
before he turned the corner, because 
sometimes his wife held Bess up to the 
window to see her father off, and then 
Dave felt profoundly grateful and carried 
the picture with him all day. Often, 
when Dave’s eager eyes met the blank 
glass and grew as blank themselves, he 
thought: ‘‘ Mary is so busy, poor girl ; 
she has a deal to see to,’’ and turned the 
corner slowly. 

Mary fully agreed with her husband 
on this point, and often thought of the 
free days of her girlhood, when she 
could come and go as she pleased. The 
vision of her weary: careworn mother did 
not disturb the comfort of her reminiscent 
dreams. Mary had always taken her 
blessings for granted. 

Even now, however, her days were not 
altogether monotonous ; for Mary’s mar- 
ried brother Jim, who had rooms in the 
same house with her and Dave, gladly 
escorted his sister to many an evening’s 
merrymaking, while Jim’s wife and Dave 
preferred to remain at home with their 
babies. Had it not been for this 
arrangement, Mary felt that her life 
would be dreary indeed. 

Much spare time by day was pleasantly 
occupied in contriving to make her 
wardrobe meet the demands these various 
outings made upon it, while Bess sat by 
the hour in the crib or on the floor, 
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playing with a long-suffering rattle or 
the delightfully noisy newspaper. Dave 
brought her a great many queer play- 
things, but her infant mind rejected all 
in favor of the newspaper and the rattle. 

Endowed with clever fingers and good 
taste, Mary seldom lacked what was 
needed to set off satisfactorily her plump 
figure and pretty face. Besides, as she 
often told Dave, she preferred doing 
without things at home and having some 
fun. So baby was comfortable, it would 
do her no good to have fine clothes; and 
for her part, she could get along with 
plain food and simple furniture if she 
only got out and saw a little life. 

If Dave looked longingly at the pretty 
belongings of babies he passed on the 
street, he chided himself as a foolish 
fellow. He enjoyed a bit of color about 
his room, besides having a love for read- 
ing and a desire for knowledge, which 
misplaced tastes offered many temptations 
for expenditure. But Mary discouraged 
any outlay on such things as books and 
pictures. 

Once indeed, when Dave had brought 
home some colored prints, she declared 
they could now ill afford the gloves she 
needed for a coming entertainment, 
which was true enough ; and she actually 
did stay at home, silent and out of 
spirits. Dave never forgot the pain of 
his fruitless attempts to entertain his wife 
that evening, and the memory was an 
ever present check to his extravagances. 

Mary’s company, with Bess on his lap 
or sleeping near by, was the tranquil 
paradise to which he gladly returned, 
day after day; but he understood that 
Mary’s needs were different, and man- 
fully strove to keep his ideals unshat- 
tered. 

Hastening homeward at the close of 
an especially hot summer day, his mind 
was filled with the pleasant thought that 
he was to have Mary to himself that 
evening, and that he had a surprise for 
her. It had been a hard day, at the 
factory where he worked ; but he felt a 
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glow at his heart which made tired limbs 
of small account, for he was rehearsing 
in his mind, as he meant to repeat them 
to his wife, the words of the manager, 
who, when passing through the room, 
had stopped beside Dave and said to 
him: ‘*Report to me Saturday for 
change of work. You will oversee this 
room after next week.’’ Dave was 
aware that his ‘‘boss’’ had been dis- 
missed for drunkenness, but had not 
supposed he would be given the vacant 
place, though the men had long turned 
to him in any difficulty; it had been 
reported, indeed, that a man from 
another room was to have the promotion. 
This was the surprise he had for Mary. 

The change meant an increase in 
salary, and now he could give his wife 
some of the things he had long coveted 
for her. And she wouldn’t think him 
wasteful for buying the fine cap he had in 
his pocket for Bess. Perhaps they might 
afford to have a woman come in to help 
Mary with her work; she had a lot of 
care and was not over-strong. His heart 
filled with tenderness at the thought. 
He was a commonplace fellow to have 
such a wife, he mused, and no wonder 
she found it a bit lonely sometimes. If 
he could only surround her with every- 
thing lovely and soft, and know she 
need never do one thing distasteful to 
her; but he was on the road to comfort 
now. Perhaps someday—in the mean- 
time, he would keep her so carefully, 
give her all he could. He did not need 
much himself, a great strong fellow like 
him. He thrust a hand in his pocket to 
feel of Bess’s cap. 

The passers-by saw an artisan, not too 
well clad, whose rugged and rather care- 
worn face was made almost attractive by 
the kind eyes and the fine mouth. 
Dave, lost in thought, saw no one con- 
sciously. Warm baby fingers clasped 
his great rough ones as they clumsily tied 
the new cap on a certain little head. 

A drunken giant lurched along and 
jarred against him. The fellow was 
reaching out to touch a shrinking woman, 
and Dave, roused to his present sur- 
roundings, sprang forward and struck 
the man’s outstretched arm. Dave 
looked no match for the great rowdy, 
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not so drunk as to be unable to fight; 
but he managed to hold his own until 
a policeman came up. Dave’s relief 
changed to dismay when the blue-coat 
insisted upon taking him to the station- 
house as the assailant of a peaceable man, 
into which character the drunken fellow 
promptly transformed himself. The 
woman had disappeared, and Dave found 
no advocate. But he was angry and his 
spirit saved him, so that at last he went 
on his way with many marks of the 
double tussle, his nerves in a jangle and 
his head aching. 

He had a pained sense of bringing 
trials home, instead of pleasures. Mary 
would surely be annoyed and frightened 
at his appearance, and he had thought to 
make her happy. ‘Then he remembered 
Bess. Her welcome knew'no conditions, 
and the thought of his baby’s glad smile 
lured’ him to his home. Dave managed 
to reach his bed-room~ unobserved by 
Mary, and there tried to make himself 
more presentable. The cuts and bruises, 
however, he could not wash from his 
face nor brush the great tear from his 
coat. 

He entered the sitting-room, to find 
Bess in her crib. Dave sometimes caught 
himself wondering whether Bess was not 
left alone a -good deal, but always dis- 
missed the thought quickly in his 
instinctive loyalty to Mary. But he felt 
an almost physical relief himself when 
he lifted her up, and, carrying her over 
to the window, sat down in the rocker. 
Mary was not in the room; he supposed 
she was in the kitchen, but did not seek 
her there immediately. With Bess 
hugged against the torn coat, and his 
bruised face hidden in her frock, he 
rocked to and fro, patting her gently, 
but saying nota word. The room was 
almost dark, and Bess lay still, breathing 
out her content in a low cooing noise. 

Quiet stole over the storm in Dave’s 
heart ; but he felt desperately tired, and 
his glad exultation was gone. At last he 
rose, and, kissing Bess, carried her into 
the kitchen. His wife had set the sup- 
per-table, and, with an impatient look at 
the clock, was turning to the door just 
as he entered. 

‘¢Well! I thought you never were 








coming,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Supper has been 
_ ready this half-hour.’’ Then, noticing 
his bruises as he came into the light: 
‘‘ Goodness, Dave! What has happened 
you? Ido believe you have been fight- 
ing.’”” Her tone of concern changed 
to indignation at the thought. ‘No 
wonder you are late. I feel all upset.’’ 
Dave stood silent, still holding Bess to 
him, his marred face looking haggard in 
the gas-light. 

‘*T’ll tell you about it after supper, 
Mary; we'll sit down now,”’ he said, 
presently, with a certain dignity. He 
stood looking doubtfully at Mary for a 
moment before taking his chair. It was 
his invariable custom, on coming home, 
to claim a kiss from his wife. He had 
learned not to wait upon her offer, 
though hardly realizing that he dreaded 
to renew the pain he had felt at the dis- 
covery that Mary could forget the greet- 
ing he prized so dearly. 

‘¢You’d better put Bess in her crib,’’ 
his wife remarked, not divining the cause 
of his hesitation. 

‘¢Oh, no; I’ll keep her,’’ he answered, 
sitting down. 

‘¢ Well, if you can manage ; but she’d 
be as well off in the sitting-room.’’ 

Dave looked down at the little face 
smiling up at him. ‘‘ She says she wants 
to stay with her old dad; she’s tired of 
being alone.’’ Dave tried to speak play- 
fully, still fondling Bess. He never could 
bear to offer any suggestion which might 
seem a criticism of his wife. 

‘¢You might have been killed. I’d 
advise you to leave drunkards alone, after 
this,’” Mary commented, when her hus- 
band had briefly recounted his experi- 
ence. She rose and began to clear the 
table, while Dave, as was his habit, car- 
ried his baby to their room and com- 
menced undressing her. He always 
looked forward to this half-hour with 
Bess. She was usually very playful and 
wide awake, and so active that Dave 
declared it took all his strength to man- 
age her. As for Bess, she was always 
happiest with her father. In his com- 
pany, she enjoyed her merriest romps 
and received her tenderest cherishing. 
In his arms, to the sound of his singing, 
she fell asleep, night after night, and by 
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him was warmly nestled in her little 
bed. 

This evening, however, Bess left her 
father to the company of his own 
thoughts ; for she had fallen asleep dur- 
ing supper, and did not wake as Dave 
slipped her little garments off and put on 
her night-dress. When he laid her, still 
sleeping, in her bed, he kissed her 
oftener and more tenderly than usual. 
She looked pale and languid, he thought, 
and had not seemed so merry as she used. 
Several days ago, he had advised his wife 
to give the baby all the fresh air possible ; 
and Mary had answered that she took 
Bess out whenever she could spare the 
time, and, this hot weather, babies were 
as well off in the house, out of the sun, 
especially when teething. That was it, 
no doubt; she would naturally be pale 
and thinner when her teeth bothered her. 
But, Sundays, he trundled her out him- 
self, and Mary never objected. They 
made a pretty picture, the father and 
child: he so tenderly watchful, seeking 
cool shady places, while she, seeming 
also to enjoy the outing, gazed content- 
edly around or lay quiet in the sweet 
sleep to which outdoor air lulls babies. 

But, of course, Mary could not do 
everything. Dave always treasured in 
his mind thoughts of her care for their 
child. How she had cried that day Bess 
was ill, until she brought on one of her 
dreadful headaches; and had clung to 
him so he had to disengage himself gently 
to tend the child. For Mary could not 
bear to see her baby suffer, and her hands 
trembled so she could not give the med- 
icine. She was not much used to sick- 
ness. And what a pretty sight it was 
when Mary could spare time for a romp 
with baby. He looked again at the 
sleeping child, and, readjusting the 
covers, bent over her once more to catch 
the soft breathing. Then he went into 
the sitting-room and threw himself on the 
sofa. 

Mary entered soon, and Dave held 
out his hand to her. ‘There was place 
for her to sit beside him, and he would 
have drawn her down ; but she drew the 
rocker near the table, and, taking up 
some work, began to sew. ‘‘She’s so 
busy,’’ Dave said to himself, and he lay 















































for a few minutes watching her silently. 
She was trimming a bonnet, and he 
admired the adroitness of her slim fingers. 

‘¢ What are you making, my girl?’’ he 
asked, presently. 

Mary looked up, and, holding the 
bonnet aloft, answered: ‘‘It is for the 
fair, Wednesday night.’’ After a short 
silence, she added: ‘‘Could you give 
me a little money to-morrow? I need 
some things. I’m just ashamed of my 
old shoes, and—’’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, I guess I can,’’ Dave inter- 
rupted, avoiding-the list. ‘I'll get a 


raise soon, and you can have more of. 


what you want, Mary,’’ he continued. 
His wife looked interested. ‘‘ Come 
here, Mary,’’ Dave said. She went to 
him, and he made her sit on the sofa, 
and, passing an arm around her, pressed 
her close, stroking her hair with the 
other hand. He felt a great need. 

‘*T only want your love, Mary,’’ he 
whispered. But she did not understand 
him. 

‘<Oh, of course I love you,”’ she said, 
with an awkward laugh, and pushed her- 
self a little freer. 

There was a short silence, and then 

Dave added: ‘‘ Yes, you can have more 
of what you want; and you won’t have 
to work so hard, if you think best to get 
help, Mary.”’ 
- €*Qh, I-don’t know,’’ she murmured, 
gazing absently into his face. She did 
not note the lines there nor that it had 
grown thin of late. Working by day 
and tending Bess by night were begin- 
ning to tell on Dave. But Mary’s mind 
was on other matters. ‘‘ How much is 
it ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢Ten dollars a week,’’ he answered, 
releasing her. 

‘¢Oh, that’s fine!’’ And she went 
smiling back to her work. She asked 
no further questions, but Dave needed 
to tell more. Of course, women didn’t 
understand about these things, or they 
would feel more interested, he reflected. 

Shall a man let his heart be laid waste 
when he may shut its door on the blight ? 
When any lack in his wife suggested 
itself, Dave immediately ascribed it to all 
womankind. 

‘*T’m to be boss of my room,’’ he 
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explained to her. ‘‘ You know, I told 
you Mann was sent off for getting 
drunk.’’ 

‘¢Oh, yes; and it’s a good thing for 
us he did get drunk,’’ Mary commented, 
nodding her pretty head over her work. 

‘* He’s got three young ones; I hope 
he will get on his feet again. I ventured 
to tell Mr. Kirr that I thought Mann 
would behave himself after this scare, if 
he could be given another try.’’ Dave 
made this confession hesitatingly. Mary 
laid down her work. 

‘“‘Well, Dave Duncan !’’ was all she 
said, but her words were sufficiently 
amplified and explained by the look 
which carried them to their mark. 

‘I do hope Bess’ll sleep well. She’s 
getting so fretful with her teeth,’’ Mary 
said, as she got into bed that night. 

‘« You mustn’t lose any more rest, if I 
have to take Bess in the sitting-room ; 
you ain’t strong enough, and I can sleep 
on the couch very well,’’ Dave declared. 
He always took charge of Bess at night, 
giving her to Mary when she waked and 
laying her back in her little crib after she 
had nursed; and if Bess were wakeful, 
she found rest and sleep in his strong 
arms. At her first waking coo, Dave 
opened his eyes, and he rejoiced at the 
welcome she accorded him, with glad 
smile and eager beating arms, when he 
bent over her crib. He loved to feel 
the warm little body and gather it close 
against him; and when he laid her 
beside his wife, he smiled at the utter 
content of the baby face as the eager lips 
found their desire. 

On this night, Bess did prove wakeful ; 
and when her hunger was satisfied, she 
clung to Dave so that he found no heart 
to lay her down. Mary had fallen 
asleep ; and, moving with great care lest 
he wake his wife, Dave carried Bess into 
the sitting-room and began to rock her. 
But for a long time she would not be 
quieted, and struck out with hot little 
hands, working her swollen gums together 
as she cried fretfully. Patiently Dave 
rocked and soothed her until at last she 
slept. Then he lay down on the sofa, 
with Bess in his arms. Mary slept 
lightly and would surely waken if he 
went back to bed. So he and Bess 
















slumbered together until dawn, when 
Dave awoke heavily to find his baby tug- 
ging at his beard and staring up into his 
face with big eyes. 

When Wednesday evening came, Mary 
had completed her preparations for the 
fair satisfactorily, and, when dressed, she 
stood before her husband, making to his 
eyes a very pretty picture. He was turn- 
ing her around slowly and carefully for 
better inspection when a wail came from 
the inner room. A shade crossed Mary’s 
face. ‘*Dear me, to have Bess wake 
now !’’ she exclaimed. Dave went with 
her to the bed-room and lifted Bess into 
her arms. But it was not hunger that 
caused the wailing cry, which would not 
be stilled even at the breast. 

‘¢ Perhaps I’d better not go,’’ Mary 
murmured, doubtfully, as she heard her 
brother’s knock. Dave admitted Jim, 
who on entering called to his sister to 
hurry up, as they were late. Dave went 
back to speak to his wife, and, returning 
to Jim, told him that Bess did not seem 
to be well, and Mary thought she’d 
better not go. Jim jumped up with a 
protesting: ‘‘ Oh, I say!’’ and went into 
the bed-room. ‘‘ The kid’s all right; 
not much fever—just fretful and sleepy, 
that’s all. Our Bob’s often that way 
with his teeth,’’ he announced, after a 
brief inspection. ‘* Come along, Mary. 
You look fine, and there’ll be fun 
to-night, I tell you.’’ Mary looked at 
her husband almost appealingly. 

‘IT think you could go,’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘*I don’t like to have you be 
disappointed. You might come home a 
bit early. I'll take care of Bess and give 
her the bottle if she gets hungry.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I don’t really think Bess is 
sick ; just her teeth, as Jim says, and I 
won’t stay late,’? Mary answered ; and, 
hurrying on her cloak, she and Jim went 
out, while Dave sat down with Bess. 

But now Bess found no rest even in 
her father’s armss She refused the 
offered bottle, and her face and hands 
seemed to be growing hotter and hotter. 
Her wailing cry struck on Dave’s heart, 
making it heavy as lead, until, unable to 
bear it longer, he put Bess in her crib 
and ran down to bring up Jim’s wife. 
Jenny was just getting her boy to sleep, 
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but promised to be up as soon as she 
could leave him, trying to encourage 
Dave with the hope that ‘‘ it wasn’t any- 
thing much,’’ and saying that, if Bess 
grew worse, they could send for Mary 
and get a doctor. On his way back, 
Dave met a boy and bade him run for 
the nearest physician. Then he returned 
to his baby. 

Bess had no smile for her father, as he 
bent over her crib. Her baby limbs 
were strangely contorted, and Dave, with 
bewildering horror, remembered what he 
had heard of convulsions. He scarcely 


. dared touch her, and knew not how to 


give relief. No one was near, and he 
stood beside the bed, his strong limbs 
trembling, his face white and stricken, 
listening for the steps of Jenny or the 
doctor. Hewent through ages of agony, 
and yet the slow dragging seconds had 
passed into but a few minutes when Jenny 
entered and stood beside Dave. Look- 
ing down at Bess, she paled, and with a 
low cry ‘*God help us!’’ she rushed 
away, to réturn with a cloth wet in cold 
water, which she bound about the baby’s 
head. Before she could do. more, the 
doctor arrived and with quick appre- 
hension entered into a brave struggle with 
death. 

Dave found a messenger to fetch Mary 
back from the hall, where her husband’s 
heart went out to her, thinking of the 
sorrow to which she must be summoned. 
For, in the midst of his anguish and 
terror, Dave thought of Mary with long- 
ing tenderest pity. He dreaded her 
grief, and prayed to be able to comfort 
her. He pictured her, sweet and bright 
amid her gay surgoundings, to be sud- 
denly stricken and silenced. 

Could he have seen her, his quiet 
unresponsive wife, with sparkling eyes 
and flushed cheeks, the centre of her 
little court, his sensitive nerves would 
surely have tingled and the muscles of 
his good right arm have hardened against 
those men who bent so near with familiar 
looks and easy manners, men whom 
Mary, amusing herself like her more 
fashionable sisters, and conscious only of 
enjoying the admiration and excitement 
she craved, held about her with thought- 
ess jest and prodigal smiles. 
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The messenger entered the hall, and 
the flush died on Mary’s cheek, and the 
merry laugh hushed on her lips, as she 
rose and followed him. 

When Dave met his wife at the door 
of their sitting-room, his face, although 
haggard and wan, was alight, and there 
was a tremulous smile on his lips. 

‘¢ She’s better,’’ he said, helping Mary 
off with her wraps before leading her 
into the bed-room. 

Bess lay very still; but, when her 
mother bent over her, she smiled lan- 
guidly and then fell asleep. To Dave’s 
eyes, the shadows of the valley of death 
still lingered in the little face, and his 
joy was fettered with fear. The strain 


had sickened the strong man, and his 
limbs trembled as he stood beside his 
wife, leaning over the crib. 

‘*Well,’’ Mary said, sitting down 
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with a sigh of weariness, ‘‘ Bess seems 
all right now, anyway. I guess it wasn’t 
as bad as you thought. It was an awful 
fright to give me—it’s made me pretty 
near sick.’’ The physician looked at 
her curiously, and, turning to Dave, gave 
him some directions as to the care of the 
child and left the room. Jenny stooped 
over Bess and pressed a kiss on the white 
cheek. Her eyes were full of tears as 
she slipped her arm into her husband’s 
and went back to Bobby. 

Dave stood, leaning against the crib, 
his head sunken on his breast. Suddenly 
he straightened up and looked at his 
wife, a strange look, appealing, startled, 
cold! He sank on his knees by the little 
bed and stretched his arms out over the 
child, as he cried: ‘‘ Bess, my baby, 
father’1l take care of you. God help 
him, he will !’’ 
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AT THE SIGN 


the gentilissime signore 
would honor our summer 
pension in the Apennines, 


Pat 
Re Ss it would save them a long 
journey and give us pleas- 


ure unspeakable,’’ said Madame Villari, 
with one of her sweetest smiles; and 
these soft-eyed Italian women can smile 
very winningly when they have good 
teeth, and when their noses do not look 
as if pinched into correct shape by a 
grimy finger and thumb. 

Ellen and I, the gentilissime signore 
thus addressed, had spent the winter 
very pleasantly at Madame Villari’s 
haven for strangers in Florence, and had 
found kindly considerate friends in her 
and her family. 

The hot season was close upon us; 
Switzerland seemed too remote; at the 
Bagni di Lucca, there was too much 
shade and too many cicadas; at Viareg- 
gio, not enough of the former; to 
remain in Florence was out of the 
question. 

Thus it came about that, one suffocat- 
ing day in late June, we found ourselves 
en-route for the Albergo della Stella, 
high up among the Apennines above 
Pistoia. é 

There was a railway journey of a few 
hours at first, which, in a second-class 
carriage, offered good opportunity for 
studying the vivacity of the Italian tem- 
perament. 

Four plain-looking men, acquaintances 
of the hour only, were our traveling 
companions ; and their conversation was 
in reality of the most friendly sort, how- 
ever otherwise it appeared to us. 

One grizzled fellow, with gold rings 
in his ears, reached over and seized his 
opposite neighbor by the coat-button, 
sawing him briskly back and forth and 
shrieking in his ears nothing more alarm- 
ing than that the yield of olive-oil was 
likely to be less this year than last. 

Another worthy started to his feet, 
and, to give a better chance to his 
already promising eloquence on)the sub- 
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ject of horse-beans, rapidly drew hiero- 
glyphics in a very sooty palm, glaring at 
us all in a way that was really quite dis- 
turbing. 

A third fellow, struggling hard to keep 
silent while the others had their turn, 
pulled off his hat, rubbed his hair in 
furious disarray all over his head, flat- 
tened it down again with vigorous slaps, 
clapped on his hat, tied and untied the 
red cotton handkerchief round his neck, 
and at last, able to restrain himself no 
longer, jumped into the discourse tooth 
and nail. He shook one flexible Italian 
finger after another in the faces of his 
friends, till ten sod-colored digits were 
waving in the air at arm’s length, and 
all about the weight of wool on a certain 
old black sheep belonging to his wife’s 
mother. 

The fourth man carried a bundle of 
blankets and a green umbrella which, 
when tight-reefed, was as thick as his 
leg. ‘To emphasize his share of the talk, 
he shook one of these objects and beat 
his breast with the other, till, breathless, 
he folded his hands over the mighty 
knob of the umbrella, and upon them 
sunk his chin, as if absorbed in silent 
prayer, while the bundle of blankets 
rolled on the floor. He of the gold 
earrings dived to the rescue, shaking 
his fist violently in another man’s face. 
We were prepared for bloodshed when 
the train stopped at Pracchia, the end 
of our journey by rail. 

A long afternoon’s drive over count- 
less upward curves of a beautiful Govern- 
ment road brought us at dusk to the 
little speck far up on the great flank of 
the mountain, which we had been. watch- 
ing for hours, and which turned out to 
be the Albergo della Stella. 

Great iron-barred and bossed doors, 
big enough to swallow a coach and four, 
opened to admit our modest barouche to 
a court paved with stone. Retainers, 
represented by Nuncia the parchment- 
colored cook, Faustina our Florence 
chambermaid, and a little girl who 
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seemed to pass her life fanning the small 
charcoal fires which cooked our dinner— 
a separate fire under each utensil— 
trooped out to welcome us. The stairs 
and floors everywhere were of solid 
stone or bricks—of the latter, many 
loose caes flapping with ghostly echoes 
under our feet. The windows were set 
in walls two feet thick, with solid green- 
painted shutters that would have resisted 
a battering-ram. There were every- 
where double doors opening one upon 
the other, with space enough between to 
hide a brigand—my sister suggested, 
reassuringly. Little islands of furniture 
on mats were scattered about over the 
brick vastness, and our two modest iron 
couches looked, in the distance, like 
dolls’ beds. Opening a carved ward- 
robe as big as many a so-called bed-room 
in a New York flat, Ellen startled me by 
exclaiming : 

‘Good gracious! some of the board- 
ers have been hanging themselves in our 
wardrobe !’’ 

Faustina had draped our ulsters over 
the racks found in such strongholds, 
and, with our bonnets attached, they did 
bear a strong resemblance to luckless 
humanity. 

A great deal of space seemed wasted 
in large windowless rooms serving no 
special purpose, save as passage-ways, 
and these were enlivened by tall earthen 
jars like cinerary urns, and carved stone 
benches against the wall seemed inti- 
mately related to sarcophagi. It was 
faintly consoling to see a copy of 
«‘Punch’”’ and a bit of Russian embroid- 
ery left in the reception-room by some 
frivolous nineteenth-century _ boarder. 
Far away, the tinkling of the tea-bell 
sounded like a summons to prayer, while 
the clang of the big bell at the main 
door, though it heralded nothing worse 
than the arrival of a basket of squalling 
chickens, struck upon our ears ominous 
as an executioner’s knell. 

‘* To-morrow, at dawn, we shall prob- 
ably be led out to death by the heads- 
man’s axe, in the donjon keep, whatever 
that means,’’ said Ellen, with a shudder, 
peering up the great, black, yawning 
fire-place, as if searching for a mode of 


escape. ‘‘Doesn’t the voice of that 
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donkey in the distance sound like the 
wail of a damned soul ?”’ 

‘¢ At this rate, Ellen, I don’t think we 
are going to find the Albergo della 
Stella a very cheerful spot,’’ I ventured, 
ruefully. 

‘““No; there is so much space, so 
many dark corners, and everything you 
sit upon is so hard and cold.’’ 

‘*So much the less prospect of our 
suffering from heat.’’ 

Nor did we, in our two months’ stay ; 
a serge gown, with an extra wrap for the 
evening, was the most comfortable kind 
of clothing, and our cotton dresses hung 
useless in the ghostly wardrobe. Many 
an evening and early morning we wished 
a fire might be kindled in the big chim- 
ney ; but indulgence of that sort, out of 
season, is not in accordance with Italian 
ideas. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of 
coffee, stiff horny little rolls, and butter 
bearing the imprint of a chestnut-leaf— 
in no way differing from our Florentine 
breakfast, save in the decoration on the 
butter, and therefore not a disheartening 
surprise—we went forth to make acquaint- 
ance with our new surroundings. It was 
everywhere picturesque enough to suit 
the most exacting painter ; the mountain 
giants on our side looked across the val- 
ley at a row of neighbors of equally 
imposing stature, with the Lima at the 
feet of both ranks, foaming and chatter- 
ing and brawling after the usual manner 
of mountain streams. 

Considerably higher up than our inn 
lay Abetone, close upon the boundary- 
line between Tuscany and Lombardy, 
and quite a fashionable resort for Italians. 
Here the chestnut woods surrounding us 
fell back suddenly before tall armies of 
pines. 

In old stage-coach days, our albergo 
was a post inn and of considerable 
importance, hence its grand proportions. 
In order to soften its otherwise grim 
aspect, its stuccoed walls are painted a 
rich pink, ‘‘ like a bear in a rose-colored 
pinafore,’?> Ellen said, contemplating our 
abode from across the street. A little 
church, the priest’s dwelling, the post- 
office, and a few peasants’ houses with 
red roofs comprised the surrounding 
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brood of dwellings, of which our 
albergo, reverently called the palazzo by 
the natives, was the mother hen. 

We proceeded down a lane flanked by 
a stone wall much out of repair—the 
haunt of brigands, my sister maintained ; 
but we met nothing more formidable 
than a pretty little girl knitting a long 
blue stocking as she trotted forward on 
her barefoot way, and a white-haired 
patriarch guarding three sheep and a 
lame lamb. 

The lane led to a forlorn little ceme- 
tery, in which they occasionally bury a 
yellow baby, victim of fever caught down 
in the maremme, the women carrying the 
angiolino to the grave in an open coffin 
on their shoulders. Clad in a bright- 
blue cotton slip, with its pinched yellow 
face wreathed round with staring red 
paper roses, it does not fulfill our ideal 
of a little angel; but we and our kind 
lack the docile imagination of the 
Italian peasant. The adult members of 
this tiny community seem to enjoy the 
blessings of health and longevity to an 
unusual degree. 

Round a bend in the main road is a 


shrine for wayside worship, with its 
gayly dressed and bejeweled Madonna 
and Child smiling behind an iron grat- 
ing. The altar-cloth is decorated with 
a piece of ‘‘rick-rick,’’ the kind of 
adornment. dear to the souls of the 
Susans and Mary Janes of our land for 


their Sunday aprons. An American 
lady gave it to Nuncia, who in turn 
made of it a pious offering to the 
Madonna. On the floor of the shrine, 
sundry small copper coins may be seen, 
dropped through the bars by the faithful, 
and collected by the priest when he 
thinks the harvest worth the trouble of 
unlocking the gate. 

In a cottage near by dwells Primo, 
aged six, with the loveliest Tuscan eyes 
and sweetest Tuscan smile imaginable ; 
the expression of an angel hovers over 
his sunny face, a dash of sheep-skin 
hides the literal shortcomings of his 
garments—he is a perfect model of a 
young St. John. It is darkly hinted at 
that Primo was once caught fishing for 
coppers in the shrine—a tough willow 
branch, a string, a flat stone, and a bit 
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of wax being aids to this iniquity; but 
it is not an open accusation, no one 
daring to blast Primo’s character at so 
tender an age. 

We sometimes drove abroad in Gio- 
condo’s cart, drawn by Giocondo’s 
donkey called Bartolommeo. The cart 
was a modest conveyance without seats, 
consisting of ribs only, covered with 
ticking, upon which we sat. Once, 
while an elegant equipage bound for 
Abetone was approaching from behind, 
Ellen put her foot through the ticking, 
landing hard upon the road, and was 
obliged to hop along very indecorously 
till Bartolommeo’s course could be staid. 
Nor did Bartolommeo’s appearance add 
to the dignity of ours; besides the trap- 
pings of old bed-quilts and red flannel 
petticoat remains lavished upon most 
donkeys in this part of the world, he 
had a square of blue plaid gingham 
slung under his stomach, to keep off the 
flies; this, inflated by the wind, gave 
him a mockingly over-fed appearance. 
The dress of Giocondo, our charioteer, 
was a study in odds-and-ends of leather, 
corduroy, and sheep-skin, held together 
with strings, thorns, a nail, anything but 
buttons, the whole set off with a gayly 
embroidered belt. 

‘‘ Hateful stuck-up things, if they 
would only laugh and done with it, I 
shouldn’t so much mind!’’ muttered 
Ellen, struggling in vain to draw in the 
refractory foot before the landau should 
pass. Pink silk parasols, lace gowns, 
delicate gloves, immaculate cylinder 
hats, high-nosed lackeys, they all had the 
benefit of the enlivening feature of the 
landscape we afforded; and judging 
from the peal of laughter softened by 
distance, which floated back to us, they 
fully appreciated the situation. 

Bianca and Lydia, girls of sixteen 
and eighteen, are the daughters of 
Madame Villari—handsome girls, with 
gentle manners and very fair accomplish- 
ments. Bianca sings extremely well, 
they speak four languages with fluency, 
and are clever at the finer sorts of needle- 
work. Here their usefulness seems 
entirely to cease; they take no part 
whatever in the domestic cares of the 
house, nor does anyone seem to expect 
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it of them, now nor later. Why should 
they? There are always plenty of help- 
ing hands, from the sturdy cherry- 
cheeked bambina who washes dishes, to 
the sage old witch who rules the roast. 
There is so much poverty in the country, 
so many hands glad to earn the small 
wage of their work, one must give the 
needy creatures employment. With 
their modest requirements of food and 
lodging, one may keep half a dozen 
servants in Italy for less than the cost of 
two in our country. 

Keeping boarders in Florence is 
profitable ; and, year by year, Madame 
Villari has laid aside a fair sum for the 
marriage-portion of her daughters. The 
future bridegrooms have indeed already 
materialized, though the outlines are still 
too vague for open discussion. 

Bianca and Lydia will make very 
good-for-nothing wives, according to 
practical New England ideas ; but their 
mother was of the same sort before 
them, without apparently disturbing the 
peace or prosperity of the family. I 
should not care to eat a dinner of 
Madame Villari’s cooking, and a little 
circumstance which impressed us during 
the past winter does not reflect glory 
upon her housewifely vigilance. An 
elderly English spinster, nervous and 
apprehensive where all things foreign 
were concerned, appeared in the draw- 
ing-room one evening, in search of 
rooms. Madame Villari, observing that 
she looked very tired, hastened to bring 
a silk cushion from a remote corner of 
the large room, to relieve the severity of 
the sofa-back. The cushion seemed 
oddly heavy, with the stuffing in a lump 
in the bottom. Madame Villari gave it 
a brisk shake to restore its fair. propor- 
tions, when out tumbled a large rat, 
which scuttled under cover amid the 
shrieks of the company. I need hardly 
add that the English lady sought quar- 
ters elsewhere. But withal, Madame 
Villari is such a cheery soul, so young 
and fresh-looking, and such good com- 
pany, one would hardly wish her to be 
more thrifty. Somehow, what is ugly 
shiftlessness in New England assumes a 
very different aspect in Tuscany. 

So Bianca and Lydia sit in the garden 
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over their embroidery, keeping their 
hands white and their cheeks rosy. 


They read and write in their favorite . 


languages, teach knitting and needle- 
work to a class of peasant children, and 
carry simple good cheer, both figurative 
and substantial, to many an ailing old 
woman and puny baby. 

The Villaris are doughty walkers. 
An uncle comes on foot up the mountain 
to the inn every Saturday night. Tramp, 
tramp, hour after hour, on the hard 
white road, till at times he succumbs to 
his Own monotonous tread and pushes 
forward sound asleep, he declares. One 
evening, the whole family set out to 
walk up the Libro Aperto, the highest 
mountain hereabouts, to see the sun- 
rise. They trudged upward most of the 
night, stopping occasionally to build a 
fire and take a light refreshment, and, 
soon after sunrise, started home again, 
where they arrived before the heat of 
the day. That evening, in spite of their 
toilsome tramp of the previous night, 
Bianca and Lydia spun about with untir- 
ing spirit at a little impromptu dance in 
the drawing-room. 

Girls in our country, whose parents 
keep summer boarders, have not so easy 
atime. They could give these Italian 
maidens many an idea on the use of 
broom and duster, sewing-machine, bed- 
makjng, and cookery ; they could also 
make them widen their lovely sleepy eyes 
at the sight of the elegance and variety 
of clothes these their capable American 
sisters manage to achieve. 

As if to make amends for neither toil- 
ing nor spinning, Bianca and Lydia, like 
most Italians of their class, are content 
with the simplest fare, a very modest 
wardrobe, and few creature comforts of 
any kind. A roll, a little salad in a 
generous bath of oil, and a glass of 
water colored with sour red wine, is 
their usual luncheon en-famille; and 
what struck us with wonder, in this their 
beautiful and remarkable country, is 
that you may leave a pot of jam unpro- 
tected, with an Italian boy of ten, and 
the chances are he will not touch it, pre- 
ferring his bread soaked in oil, or his bit 
of strong cheese. 

The Villari girls clatter about on the 
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bare bricks of their bed-room, and 
accept with philosophy the chilblains 
that prey upon fingers and toes the fol- 
lowing winter. No fire nor easy-chair 
nor cushioned lounge cheers their prison- 
like bower, and their few simple gowns 
are lost in the big yawning wardrobe. 

In spite of the dolce far niente of the 
family, the servants do not seem at all 
overworked. Faustina rapidly spreads 
up our little hospital-beds, shakes our 
scraps of carpet out of the windows, 
sprinkles the brick floor with water to 
discourage any possible fleas, and the 
chamber-work is practically done. The 
cooking is simple and in no way uncom- 
mon, save that they give us, in season, 
fritters made of pumpkin-flowers fried 
in batter, and frequently the stalks of 
a kind of thistle boiled in a white sauce, 
not unlike cooked celery. Our bread is 
baked at a village lower down, the man 
who brings it in a pony-cart often arriv- 
ing fast asleep on his fresh warm load of 
loaves. 

The little community of peasants is 
astir all day, in a slow picturesque way ; 
the women seem never done washing 
ragged parti-colored garments at the 
village pump, and stringing them in 
a tossing medley of colors from their 
windows. They spin and weave, carry 
water on their heads in copper jars, and 
tend geese and sheep, all like a scene 
from’ a pastoral opera. The men are 
occupied chiefly with charcoal-burning 
and felling wood. This is not an olive 
nor vine-growing district, and, chestnuts 
being the main food of the people, there 
are few crops requiring cultivation. 

Nobody seems overburdened with 
book-lore ; the postmaster’s assistant, a 
Madonna-faced young woman of twenty, 
can neither read nor write. When the 
mail-bag arrives, with our bread in the 
pony-cart, she confidingly spreads its 
contents before some distinguished per- 
sonage from the palazzo, who selects at 
pleasure and names the recipients of the 
remainder. 

The humble folk spend a great deal of 
time hanging out of their windows, 
under the festoons of garments, which 
never seem to be taken in. They call to 

each other with a sweet singing cadence 
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that is very pretty, like a recitative 
on the stage. When the women talk 
together over an attractive bit of gossip, 
it is more like the chatter of fowls in a 
poultry-yard. 

With the approach of the chestnut- 
harvest, idle days are over, and there is 
abundant and important work for all, as 
without their supply of chestnut-flour 
these peasants would starve in the winter. 

Bianca and Lydia took us, one day, to 
the cabin of an old woman who was 
making chestnut-cakes, ‘‘necci,’’ after 
the standard method for all that locality ; 
we saw the whole interesting process, and 
alas! for civility, were obliged to taste 
the result. 

A kind of frame, consisting of three 
upright iron bars about a yard high, 
stood beside a fire burning in a nest of 
bricks on the floor. This was heating 
a number of flat stones about as large 
round as an ordinary saucer; a great 
earthen basin full of batter made of 
chestnut-flour and oil was conveniently 
near, together with a pile of fresh chest- 
nut-leaves. The old woman, brown as a 
berry, with coral beads round her knotted 
neck, dropped a hot stone down between 
the iron rods till it landed on the floor ; 
its hot surface she covered with chestnut- 
leaves, upon which she ladled out a suffi- 
cient quantity of the batter. This was 
in its turn covered with leaves, and 
another hot stone dropped upon them. 
Thus she continued, with leaves, stones, 
and batter, till the bars were full to the 
top. The tall pile steamed and splut- 
tered and smelled horribly of stale oil 
in the low smoky hovel for about twenty 
minutes, then the cakes were taken out 
and a fresh batch begun; for the old 
woman was supplying the needs of many 
a neighbor, as well as her own. 

Such cakes—leathery, clay-colored, 
ill-looking things, like mummied pan- 
cakes! With a furtive shudder, Ellen 
and I divided one between us; and oh, 
dear! the taste-was worse than the look 
—a sickly-sweet, smoky, rancid, flabby 
compound ! 

Bianca and her sister, those incompre- 
‘hensible young persons, liked them, and 
ate two each. They said the necci made 


of fresh flour were better than these of 


















‘last year’s crop. I was glad to hear this, 
for it was harrowing to think of these 
poor creatures snowed up in the mount- 
ains all winter, with necci like these to 
live upon, and absolutely nothing else 
but polenta and a kind of flat yellow 
bean. 

Italian summer-resorts are not in great 
favor with foreigners; the climate— 
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ROM half-shorn fields of grain, 
The blue-jays cry ; 


whatever it be, cold or mild—on that 
side of the Alps, is said to be trying, 
and the discomforts are many. We 
found these discomforts, in the main, no 
less than they are painted; but the 
experience had much that was novel and 
amusing, and we had no real cause to 
regret Madame Villari’s invitation to 
the Albergo della Stella. 

Rachel Carew, 


Hylas pipes loud for rain 


From oak-trees high. 


Now is the zenith creased 


With lawny cloud ; 
Out from the pale northeast 


Drought-winds sing loud. 


Level as laden wain, 


Hangs the new moon ; 
Still Hylas pipes for rain, 


Morning and noon. 


Draped are the weedy stalks 
With cobwebs fine ; 


High hang the hunting hawks, 
Drought’s certain sign. 


Far sounds the muffled roar 
Of railway train ; 

Hylas, as erst before, 
Soothsays of rain. 


Now breathes a sudden damp 
With changing wind ; 
Tent-moths and flies break camp, 


Swiftiy unkinned. 


Rise high the rain-clouds dense ; 


Chill gusts do blow ; ; 
By what strange super-sense . 
Hylas, didst know? 





Mary Leonard. 
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PROFESSOR GUMBLE’S COLD. 


T the time it happened, Pro- 
fessor Gumble was nursing 
acold. After the loss of 
his voice, which went into 
retirement during his 

engagement with the cold, he whispered 
with great vehemence several times that 
he would rather nurse twins than to care 
for even a moderate everyday sort of a 
cold, to say nothing of a genuine Lake 
Michigan cold. It must be considered 
in this connection, however, that the pro- 
fessor was out of temper, and that he had 
never had any experience with twins; 
therefore we are not bound to accept his 
opinion in this respect without question. 

The point to be borne in mind is the 
fact that he was nursing the cold, and 
that, while he was in the act of doing 
it, Dr. Squibob came to call on him. It 
was not a professional call made under 
the protection of the great seal of a 
medical college at so many dollars a visit, 
medicines extra, but a call induced in 
part by friendship and in part by curi- 
osity. It was made because the doctor 
felt in a measure responsible for the cold, 
and feared evil consequences from the 
rival doctor across the street. He sus- 
pected the rival of a weakness toward 
hot baths and little pills, so there was a 
little harmless guile mingled with the 
charity of his morning call. 

He felt responsible for the professor’s 
cold, because it was, taken in the course 
of an experiment suggested to him by 
the doctor. He was always suggesting 
something to the professor in the way of 
experiment and promising to help him 
carry it out, and was always being called 
away to visit some patient at the critical 
point in the experiment, and this always 
resulted disastrously to the professor ; but 
then, he never charged the professor any- 
thing for prescriptions. The present cold 
came in the course of some studies they 
were jointly engaged in, which necessitated 
the use of a large refrigerator. While the 
professor was inside the refrigerator, mix- 
ing some strange and new and bad-smell- 


ing combination of chemicals, the doctor 
stood on the outside, noting the state of 
the barometer and thermometer and wait- 
ing the professor’s signal to open the 
door of the refrigerator. At a most 
interesting point in the proceeding, the 
doctor was called away to attend a 
woman who had become entangled in a 
telephone-wire without permission from 
the authorities. 

This new and interesting case distracted 
the mind of the doctor from present bus- 
iness, and, after tacking a notice on the 
door of the refrigerator that he would 
return at g P.M., he went away, leaving 
the professor safely locked up. The 
interest pertaining to his bad cold would 
have been entirely lost in the story of his 
strange and startling death, but for the 
fact that Mrs. Gumble had lost a hat-pin. 
She had been looking the hat-pin up for 
a week, and had found the point of it 
in the last batch of home-made bread. 
She was losing sleep and flesh under 
pressure of the idea that some of the 
family had eaten the hat-pin and would 
be obliged to suffer the horrors of vivi- 
section before it could be found. The 
head of the pin was nearly as large as a 
door-knob, and even a goat would have 
rebelled at its flavor; but Mrs. Gumble 
did not think of this, and went around 
distractedly looking in every conceivable 
place for the lost hat-pin. 

In her wanderings, she thoughtlessly 
opened the door of the refrigerator, and 
the stiff and chilly form of the professor 
tumbled out, upsetting her and creating 
a storm of consternation in her breast. 

‘*Lord have mercy on us!’’ she 
screamed. ‘‘I do believe he’s dead.”’ 

The professor was, to all appearance, 
dead. A coroner would have pronounced 
him dead ; and Mrs. Gumble, not know- 
ing any more than a coroncr, placed her 
hand to her back hair, drew out a hat-pin 
with a large knob and no point, and 
jabbed the end of it into the professor’s 
left leg. Now, he was not dead, but 
some of his faculties were in suspension ; 
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so, when the pin stuck him, he kicked 
violently at the refrigerator and made an 
incoherent remark about ‘‘ trimming 
somebody’s toe-nails,’’ and went to sleep 
again. 

Mrs. Gumble was greatly alarmed at 
‘this; and, not having the address of a 
manicure about her, she went out to 
hunt a policeman. At the end of an 
hour, she found the policeman ; but, by 
that time, she had forgotten what she 
wanted, and could only think of her 
trouble about the hat-pin, which she 
related to him, to his great and increas- 
ing amazement. He thought she was 
crazy, and consulted his book of rules to 
see what should be done in the emer- 
gency. The result of it all was, that, by 
the time she returned, the professor was 
groaning in bed under the care of Mrs. 
Gumble’s favorite niece, as will: be 
explained in its proper place. The 
policeman, not seeing his way clear to 
arrest anyone, and not being instructed 
to do anything else, went away as far as 
the corner of the street, where he twirled 
his club for an hour and watched a hole 
in the sidewalk, and thought how easy it 
could be fixed if there was anybody in 
creation whose business it was to fix it. 
Dr. Squibob being absent, his rival was 
called in, presumably at the instigation 
of the favorite niece. This much is 
necessary to a clear understanding of the 
matter, and will be read with interest by 
those who like to get at the heart of 
things. 

It was noted in the beginning of this 
uarrative that, when the professor fell 
out of the refrigerator, he left his voice 
behind him; and therefore what the 
professor said to the doctor is subject to 
correction when he shall be sufficiently 
recovered to revise the matter. 

It was also stated that, while Mrs. 
Gumble was hunting the policeman, her 
favorite niece called at the house and 
found the professor in the deplorable 
state above described. 

She was a trim and lovely lass, with 
rosy cheeks, fluffy light hair, and blue 
eyes, who thoroughly understood domes- 
tic economy, from nursing a fretful baby 
to making a mustard poultice. From 
building a fire clear up to fried chicken 


and light biscuit with gravy, she stood 
without a peer; but she was weak in 
algebra and geometry, and her water- 
colors were independent of drawing and 
nightmares of coloring. 

The worst thing said about her was 
that she had the sweetest voice in town, 
and never refused to sing when invited, 
and never attempted to sing anything 
she did not thoroughly know. Several 
young men were at this time discussing 
her faults, and among them was the young 
bachelor Doctor Pilule, the rival of Dr. 
Squibob. 

Upon her rested the responsibility of 
calling the young doctor; but it was an 
emergency that must be promptly met, 
and, though the professor thought him- 
self the deadly enemy of Dr. Pilule, he 
was in no condition to object at this 
time, and, after his condition improved, 
he saw something in the blue eye of his 
niece that warned him to keep quiet. 
He did not fear Mrs. Gumble, for he 
knew that, no matter how strenuously 
she might object to any proceeding, she 
would forget all about it the next 
moment, in her anxiety to find something 
she had lost. 

It is to be hoped the reader now 
clearly understands how Dr. Squibob 
happened to call upon the professor at 
this time. The niece was there, with 
her hair in a delightful state of fluffiness. 
Her disposition to antagonize Squibob 
and favor Pilule was increased from the 
fact that Squibob, secure in a plethora of 
patients, always asked her why she didn’t 
comb her hair; and Pilule, with subtle 
wisdom, complimented her upon her taste 
in arranging it. 

Squibob lost ground here, as he 
deserved ; ‘and Pilule—but that is a 
matter to consider hereafter. 

The rosy-cheeked niece gracefully 
offered the doctor a chair. He seated © 
himself in a comfortable position, glanced 
suspiciously around, sniffed the air, and 
said with a tone of contempt in his 
voice : 

‘<Camphor ! little pills! foolishness ! 
Prof, why didn’t you send for me before 
you got so bad? They always wait till 
they’re dead, before they send for me. 
They never give me half a chance. It’s 
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a wonder I’ve any reputation left. 
didn’t you send sooner, I say ?’’ 

It should be noted here that every- 
body called the professor ‘‘ Prof,’’ to 
rhyme with ‘‘ off.’’ 

The professor whispered, from beneath 
the flannels : 

‘‘T didn’t send for you, Dock. If 
you’d come back in decent season and 
unlocked the refrigerator, I’d have stood 
some chance to send for you. I was too 
stiff to send for anyone, when Rose 
found me. She and Pilule brought me 
around with a hot bath.’’ 

‘¢T didn’t lock it, Prof. It must have 
locked itself; and as for that Pilule, I 
can’t express my opinion of him. I’ve 
no opinion to express about Pilule. 
He’s too far beneath my notice to express 
anything—”’ 

‘« Dr. Squibob !’’ exclaimed Rose, in 
a sweet but indignant voice. ‘‘ Dr. 
Pilule is my friend !”’ 

‘IT beg pardon, Rose,’’ replied Dr. 
Squibob ; ‘‘ but it’s a wonder Prof isn’t 
dead from shock. Out of a refrigerator 
into a hot bath—and little pills too, and 
camphor and cold cream. It’s strange 
he isn’t dead. It’s lucky I called just 
when I did. How’d you come to get 
Pilule ?”’ 

‘Rose did it,’’ whispered the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘She thought he was a good 
man—”’ 

‘«She thought, did she ?’’ interrupted 
Squibob. ‘‘ What right had she to think, 
in this case? It’s a wonder you aren’t 
dead. Let’s see your tongue.’’ 

‘¢Dr. Squibob,’’ said Rose, from the 
other side of the room, where she stood 
with her eyes ablaze and her fluffy hair 
trembling with indignation, ‘‘ Dr. Pilule 
is such a nice man! And he has lots of 
patients—and he cures ’em, too. It 
don’t become you to criticise Dr. Pilule 
—you, that lock men up and freeze ’em 
to death in refrigerators. Don’t let me 
hear any more of it, Dr. Squibob.’’ 

The manner in which she said ‘‘ Dr. 
Squibob ’’ was amazing ; but it had little 
effect on him, for he at once retorted : 

‘Don’t talk to me about Pilule. I 
don’t approve of Pilule. Your uncle 
might have been dead, if I’d been a little 
later in getting here. Let me see your 
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tongue.’’ This latter remark was 
addressed to the professor, and not to 
Rose. 

‘¢ But he isn’t dead,’’ persisted Rose, 
with tears in her eyes, her fluffy hair 
shaking worse than ever. ‘‘He isn’t 
dead, and Dr. Pilule is a good man and 
saved his life, and you are a mean, old, 
ugly, naughty—”’ 

Nobody knows what Rose intended to 
say after this, for Dr. Pilule had been 
quietly standing near the door for some 
time, and, hearing Rose’s warm defense 
of himself, thought it time to appear in 
his own behalf. 

As he came forward, Dr. Squibob arose 
and gazed at him with great dignity and 
all the warmth of an iceberg, but dis- 
creetly held his tongue. Dr. Pilule 
bowed ; but, before he had time to do 
more, his attention was attracted in 
another direction. 

At sight of Dr. Pilule, Rose went into 
a spasm of crying and laughing and fell 
in an hysterical fit straight into his arms. 
There is no suspicion of premeditation 
in this occurrence, and the only strange 
thing about it was, that, though hysterics 
was something of a specialty with Pilule, 
it took a very, very long time for him to 
deal with Rose’s case ; and, by the time 
he had restored her to tranquillity and 
a feverish complexion, Squibob had 
departed without saying a word to any- 
one. 

Owing to the loss of the professor’s 
voice, it is difficult to obtain minute par- 
ticulars of other things that transpired ; 
but neighborhood rumor says that the 
lovely niece and Dr. Pilule arrived at 
some sort of an understanding during 
the hysterical period, and that in conse- 
quence many mysterious packages have 
begun to arrive at the residence of 
the niece, most of which are only 
suitable for wedding-presents. It further 
says that among the best of these pack- 
ages are some marked ‘‘ From Squibob,’’ 
and that Squibob and Pilule were seen to 
shake hands on the street, in the face of 
the great public and with apparent cor- 
diality. All this is incredible and can 
only be believed when the professor 
recovers his voice from the refrigerator 
and confirms the truth of the rumors. 


George V. Wells. 















ALENCIENNES occupies 
quite a distinct position 
in the history of French 
industry, not only on 
account of its production 
of rare laces, but also on 

account of its factory for the manufact- 
ure of hard porcelain, established in 
1785. The products of this factory are 
not inferior in any respect to those made 
by second-class factories toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, and 
from the point of view of ceramic 
technology it merits distinction as hav- 
ing been the first to substitute coal for 
wood charcoal in baking china, a method 
followed with constantly increasing suc- 
cess. 

The art of manufacturing pottery in 
the district of Valenciennes dates back 
many years—as early as the fifteenth 
century. Englefontaine made glazed 
pottery, decorated somewhat crudely 
but with originality, and since 1718 the 
successful factory at Saint-Amand-les- 
Eaux has produced: most interesting 
ware, though not quite so marked in 
character as that proceeding from the 
three great centres of ceramic production 
at that period—Rouen, Nevers, and 
Moustiers. 

After the treaty of Utrecht, which 
deprived France ‘of Tournay and its 
dependencies with the exception of the 
little village of Saint-Amand, about 
twelve kilometres from Valenciennes, 
Pierre Joseph Fauquez, a Tournay potter, 
unwilling to abandon the French market, 
established the Saint-Amand pottery, 
which in 1741 passed into the hands of 
his son, Pierre Francois Joseph; the 
latter, in 1773, gave it in turn to his 
son, Jean Baptiste Joseph, who estab- 
lished a factory for the manufacture of 
china at Valenciennes, continuing at the 
same time the business at Saint-Amand 
until 1794, when he was forced to emi- 
grate. 

It would be almost impossible to give 
a clear account of the different phases of 
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decoration through which the Saint- 
Amand faience has passed; nothing is 
known of the early methods practiced in 
this factory, but it is probable that, as in 
all second-class establishments, the styles 
then in vogue were copied. It must be 
said, however, that we have never dis- 
covered servile imitation of the products 
of the Rouen, Nevers, and Moustiers 
factories in the Saint-Amand faience 
bearing the factory stamp, nor even in 
the unstamped pieces which are clearly 
of Saint-Amand manufacture as evi- 
denced by their composition—a fine clay 
of close texture, white when broken, 
and covered with a clear enamel, so 
thickly laid on as to enlarge the shape; 
this fault is especially noticeable in the 
early products of the factory. 

There were two styles of decoration in 
great favor at Saint-Amand: one was 


‘obtained by raised work, and the other 


by decoration in the true sense of the 
term—that is, by painting. The first 
comprises pieces in the style called rock- 
work, so popular about the middle of the 
eighteenth century that articles in com- 
mon use were patterned after it. These 
articles included candlesticks, like that 
illustrated in Figure 1 and belonging to 
the interesting collection of Dr. Maugin, 
Douai, flower-pots, cruets, bouquet-hold- 
ers (Figure 2), and window-garden 
stands in varied designs. The raised 
portions of these pieces, which lack 
delicacy on account of the thick enamel 
with which they are covered, are colored 
a pure bright red, often blended with 
green, relieved against a rim of violet 
or very deep manganese; the enamel is 
a beautiful milky white. Often wreaths 
of flowers or large bouquets of bright 
flowers are shown in addition to the 
raised work (Figure 4). This style of 
decoration, made in imitation of the 
Strasburg ware, probably by painters 
from Hanong, is, as a rule, coarsely exe- 
cuted, but occasionally the finish and 
colors are comparable to the finest speci- 
mens of that period (Figure 3). 





The second style of decoration peculiar 
to Saint-Amand, although apparently a 
sort of reminiscence of a process used in 
Italy in the sixteenth century and called 
‘¢ bianco sopra bianco,’’ consisted in the 
employment of a soft gray enamel, some- 
times verging upon blue, ornamented 
with finely executed designs in raised 
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in raised white upon Persian blue enamel, 
which had its rise at Nevers and was imi- 
tated by the Rouen potters, who, how- 
ever, were never able to attain the depth 
and intensity of the Nevers blue. Cer- 
tain pieces of Saint-Amand pottery in 
raised white upon dark blue, more rare 
than the decorations upon gray ground, 


I, FAIENCE CANDLESTICK FROM SAINT-AMAND-LES-EAUX. 
Decorated with bright red and green shaded with manganese. 


white. This is the most characteristic 
type of Saint-Amand faience; but the 
skillful potters of the Saint-Amand 
factory do not appear to have attained 
this result by intentional imitation of 
Italian majolica, of which it is suggestive 
only through similarity of process, so 
much as by observation of the decoration 
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and less carefully executed than the 
Nevers or Rouen pottery, seem to con- 
firm this supposition. 

The raised white decorations upon 
these delicately tinted grounds consisted 
of sprigs of flowers (Figure 7) or flower- 
ing branches in which the design was 
repeated. Some plates, designed evi- 
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II. CHINA BOUQUET-HOLDER FROM SAINT-AMAND-LES-EAUX. 
Variegated colors touched with black. 


dently as a reminder of the principal 
industry of the country, had borders ‘of 
fine lace-like patterns. This decoration 
was frequently supplemented by many- 
hued bouquets, figures, and landscapes : 
these last, particularly during the last 
years of the existence of the factory, 
were usually painted in cameo blue 
(Figure 6). Besides these plates, which 
are frequently met, articles thus deco- 
rated were inlaid fountains, especially 
those in dolphin shape in cameo blue, 
flower-pots, candlesticks, etc. Most of 


III. 


these articles are marked in the following 
manner : 


© 5 OC i} 


There are many theories concerning the 
composition of this sign, but the most 
plausible seems to be that it is formed 
of the letters p (Pierre) and f (Fauquez) 
arranged so ingeniously that they form 
two s’s and an A (Saint-Amand) and 
answer as a rough copy of the royal 


FAIENCE JARDINIERE FROM SAINT-AMAND-LES-EAUX. 


Variegated decoration in the style of Strasburg ware. 








cipher which stamps the Sévres ware. 
This same mark, in more legible form, 
with the additional letters S and A 


sXe, 


(Saint-Amand), is also found on the fine 
faience, called pipe-clay, manufactured at 
Saint-Amand, probably during a very 
short period, judging from its rarity. 
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to decorate the rooms of the Provost’s 
house, seems to have exercised a wide 
influence upon the artistic development 
of the manufactory: it was probably at 
his suggestion that the Saint-Amand 
factory executed some very rare speci- 
mens, decorated -in the most. artistic 
style, both as to drawing and painting ; 
but, notwithstanding a tradition which 
has been handed down, it is not likely 
that he was ever attached to the Saint- 
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FAIENCE FONT FROM SAINT-AMAND-LES-EAUX. 


Relief decoration in red with wreaths of painted flowers outlined i» black. 


Among the Saint-Amand decorators 
whose names have been preserved, we 
find Louis Alexandre Gaudry, an artist 
of some ability, who died in 1815, and 
Joseph Fernig, who was also employed 
in the china-factory at Valenciennes:. 
they probably introduced Saxony deco- 
ration, burned by slow fire upon hard 
enamel, as well as the manufacture of 
fine faience. Louis Watteau—or Wat- 
teau de Lille, as he is usually styled— 
who was called to Saint-Amand in 1782 


Amand factory as a decorator of china. 
Fauquez, whose activity was not satis- 
fied with managing his china-factory, 
asked and obtained by order of the 
Council of State, dated May 24th, 1785, 
the authority, with exclusive rights and 
privileges for the term of ten years, to 
found a factory at Valenciennes for the 
manufacture of hard porcelain, in charge 
of which he placed Michel Vannier, of 
Orleans, who was the first to conceive 
the idea of substituting coal for wood 
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charcoal in baking china, and who had 
tried this mode of baking in the Leperre 
factory at Lille, where he had been 
employed. The concession made to Fau- 
quez upon his application was accorded 
only upon condition that he should feed 
said factory with coal. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, coal was employed in Perrot’s 
glass-works, at Orleans. The Sévres 
museum contains a saucer, on the back 
of which is the following inscription: 
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cede to the latter all interest in the 
factory which he had created, and which 
soon attained such a state of prosper- 
ity that one hundred workmen were 
employed, twelve of whom were painters, 
and several of whom, according to the 
declaration made later by Lamoninary, 
earned as much as twenty or twenty-four 
pounds a day. The great economy 
resulting from the employment of coal 
enabled this factory to sell its porcelain 
at a much lower price than rival estab- 





V. PLATE IN 


SAINT-AMAND FAIENCE. 


Raised white on gray enamel, polychrome decoration 


‘¢Baked by coal in 1785, at Lille, 
Flanders.’’ ‘ This method seems to have 
been abandoned after Vannier’s departure 
for Valenciennes. 

In 1787, in consequence of a disagree- 
ment, the cause of which is unknown, 
and which resulted in a law-suit, Fau- 
quez, who probably had a joint interest 
with his brother-in-law, Lamoninary, at 
one time member of the Flanders Parlia- 
ment and superintendent of the Valen- 
ciennes Mont-de-Piété, was obliged to 


lishments could afford. Out of a sum 
of £150,000 spent annually for material 
and cost of manufacturing, etc., the 
sum expended for coal amounted to only 
£8000. The kaolin came directly from 
the Saint-Yrieix quarries. ‘‘ Competi- 
tion was so greatly in its favor,’’ says 
Dieudonnée, in his statistics, ‘‘ that the 
Saint-Amand wares were no sooner made 
than they were sold on easy terms to 
neighboring towns and merchants. The 
sales were so heavy and the demand so 











great that it was not until 1792 that the 
proprietor was able to realize his project 
of establishing factories in the principal 
towns of France and abroad, and it was 
only by refusing a large number of 
special orders for more than a year that 
he was in a position to open stores at 
Lille, Douai, Cambrai, Paris, Mons, 
Brussels, and Vienna, where there was a 
demand for his china, when circum- 
stances brought about the failure of this 
important manufactory.’’ 
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death upon the 3d of September, 1793, 
but escaped, and re-entered Valenciennes 
with the Austrian army. Again resum- 
ing the duties of provost, he made him- 
self conspicuous by the imprudent zeal 
and exhibition of servility with which he 
arranged the entrance into Valenciennes 
ot ‘‘his imperial and royal majesty, the 
grandest sovereign in Europe, the august 
liberator,’’ etc., requesting that the pop- 
ulation should permit the wor!d to see 
the ‘‘ touching spectacle of a tender and 





VI. SAINT-AMAND FAIENCE PLATE. 


Raised white on blue-gray enamel decorated in cameo blue. 


These circumstances were due rather 
to Lamoninary’s conduct during the 
Revolution than to any commercial or 
industrial crisis at this period. In 1789, 
Lamoninary, who was a man of aristo- 
cratic habits and training and incapable 
of making any concession to new ideas, 
was made provost-marshal and captain 
of the National Guard: in the discharge 
of these duties, he exercised such extreme 
severity that ill-feeling was aroused 
against him. He was condemned to 


beloved father in the midst of his child- 
ren.’’ Some months later, the victori- 
ous French army again took possession 
of the town, and Lamoninary, once 
more obliged to depart hastily, took 
refuge first at Mons, then at Coblentz, 
and afterward at Dusseldorf. 

It is to the indefatigable and intelli- 
gent researches of Dr. Lejeal that we are 
indebted for particulars concerning the 
manufactute of faience and porcelain in 
the district of Valenciennes. 
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The new administration, understand- 
ing the importance of retaining such a 
prosperous industry as that of Valen- 
ciennes, refused all offers of rival fac- 
tories to buy the wares, raw material, 
and factory-works from Lamoninary. 
The few influential friends whom the 
latter had preserved, still hoping to see 
him return to France, drew the nego- 
tiations out endlessly, and postponed as 
long as possible the disadvantageous sale 
to which the manufactory would be sub- 
jected as the ‘‘ property of a refugee.’’ 
So much time was exhausted in making 
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impoverished, went to live with a mar- 
ried daughter in Belgium, where he 
passed the remaining years of his long 
life in sadness. 

Valenciennes china is conspicuous for 
its perfect make and the whiteness, fine 
quality, and transparency of its paste ; 
it is usually decorated with painted land- 
scapes in cameo brown, black, or man- 
ganese violet, delicately and finely exe- 
cuted, but somewhat dull in appearance 
on account of the lack of glazing 
(Figures 7, 8, 10); this fault is less 
noticeable in pieces that are decorated 


BOUILLON-TUREEN IN VALENCIENNES PORCELAIN. 


Cameo brown and gold decoration, 


and changing inventories that the sale 


did not take place before Lamoninary 
was allowed to return to France. At 
that date, his factory alone remained to 
him of all his past splendor, but in such 
a ruined and devastated condition that, 
notwithstanding the good will which the 
prefect Dieudonnée exhibited toward 
him in 1801, and the interest with which 
the First Consul, on his road to Douai 
in 1803, examined the specimens of the 
old factory, he found it impossibie to 
resume work. The buildings were sold 
January 30th, 1810, and the once suc- 
cessful manufacturer, now completely 


with colored wreaths, single flowers, and 
sprays; the borders are usually designs 
of lace-like tracery in gold, and wreaths 
or festoons of leaves and flowers; the 
gold is sparse, but pure and beautiful 
(Figure 9). ‘‘Everything was manu- 
factured there,’’ says Dieudonnée, ‘< that 
is ordinarily found in an eminently suc- 
cessful factory—vases, bisque figures, 
dishes, plates, soup-bowls, trays, cups, 
coffee-pots, egg-cups, breakfast-services, 
etc. I Lave seen a group from this 
factory, representing the Descent from 
the Cross, copied from Rubens’s beauti- 
ful painting: this is a masterpiece, 
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VIII. VALENCIENNES CREAM-PITCHER. 


Cameo brown, sepia and gold decoration. 


whether regarded from the point of view 
of attitude and expression, or the fineness 
of the cream-white paste, or the propor- 
tions and finish of the work. The sight 
of such a rare specimen excites regret that 
such a manufactory should not be re-es- 
tablished.’”’ 

This group, which is now in the Valen- 
ciennes museum, may be regarded as one 
of the most interesting of French speci- 
mens in ceramic art: it is sixty centi- 
metres high, and is composed of seven 
skillfully modeled figures, copied from 
the celebrated Antwerp painting, with 
some decided changes, due to the nature 
of the material employed rather than to 
a desire to make an original work by 
departing widely from the model. 
Another copy was, it seems, given by 
Lamoninary to Louis XVI; the fate of 
this is unknown. 

Dr. Lejeal made a list, from notes 
given him by the manufacturer’s grand- 
son, of thirty-two groups or bisque figures 
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made at the Valenciennes factory ; unfort- 
unately, these pieces were not stamped; 
and it is difficult to identify them or 
trace their relationship to the short titles 
of the list, such as Figure with a Cage, 
Fisherman, Shepherd, Peasant-girl, etc. 
The china is usually stamped with the 


following marks: 
LAMONINARY, 


PAUQUEZ, FAUQUEZ-LAMONITNARY, 
VALENCIENNES. 


VALENCIENNES VALENCIENNES. 


These are in blue or brown, beneath the 
glazing, or in red or brownish red, upon 
the enamel. A cup in the Sévres museum 
is marked Valenciennes. 

Ceramic industry did not disappear in 
France with the failure of the Lamonin- 
ary factory: it appeared some years later 
in a flourishing condition at Saint- 
Amand, not, however, under the man- 





IX. SMALL VALENCIENNES PITCHER. 


Polychrome decoration, violet and gold, 
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agement of Fauquez, who, as well as his 
brother-in-law, had been forced to emi- 
grate, and had likewise been unable, 
upon his return to France in 1801, to 
infuse new life into his old establishment, 
but under the direction of the MM. 
Bettignies, of Tournay, who, after the 
treaties of 1815 had again removed their 
town from French jurisdiction, founded 
a branch factory for the manufacture of 
their soft porcelain at Saint-Amand. 
Adhering to the methods and styles fol- 
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Old Sévres ware, for which enormous 
prices had been paid, and which really 
came from the Saint-Amand ovens in a 
pure white state and were then decorated 
by artists who are still living. It must 


be said, in justice to the directors of the 
factory and to the artists employed, that 
they had no share in this dishonest traffic, 
as the pieces had already passed from 
their hands when they were stamped 
in a manner to deceive rich and too con- 
fiding collectors. 


yy Yo > 


X. VALENCIENNES CUP A LA REINE. 


Cameo brown, sepia and gold. 


lowed in fashioning old-time soft porce- 
lain, the new proprietors, while continu- 
ing to supply the market with faience 
that was no longer artistic, produced 
soft porcelain ware which was eagerly 
seized upon by counterfeiters, who dec- 
orated and sold it, especially abroad, as 
Old Sévres. All the old vases, models 
of which were preserved at Sévres, were 
reproduced at Saint-Amand, and we have 
seen in several large collections, particu- 
iarly in England, so-called specimens of 


Although this factory has produced 
some ware with modern style of deco- 
ration comparable to the products of 
other factories, it limited itself at one 
time too closely to servile imitations of 
Old Sévres, a style too exclusive to find 
a remunerative market ; this branch was 
consequently abandoned, and Saint- 
Amand now produces only common 
pottery, far removed from the faience 
of Fauquez or the porcelain of Lamo- 
ninary. 


Edouard Garnier. 


























MEMORIES. 


AST month, we took a little trip out 


West. Before that, as we sat 
together by the fireside, we 
dreamed over again some memories of 
the past. Now we are out in a -ham- 
mock under the trees. But, as I lie here 
and watch the clouds, as I did under the 
apple-trees when I was a boy, I find 
myself thinking of this strange power 
that is able to make the old days live 
again. Over this, let us dream awhile. 
To me, the simple fact that we can 
and do remember anything is one of the 
most wonderful things in all the world. 
What is memory? Where do we keep 
these things that now, we say, are for- 
gotten, and which, in a moment, are 
more vividly present than are all the 
things we see and touch? If we regard 
the physical brain as the basis and seat 
of memory, then, every time we think, 
every time we are thrilled by an emotion 
of joy or sorrow, every time we engage 
in an act of will, there are certain move- 
ments in the infinitesimal molecules of 
the brain; and, in some wondrous way, 
these movements correspond with the 
thought, the feeling, the act. When I 
look into the face of a friend, there are 
certain invisible movements of these 
molecules of the brain that correspond 
to that look and the emotions it calls 
up, and there is a physical record of the 
fact and the feeling. By and by, it may 
be years after, something occurs: it may 
be a voice, the smell of a perfume, a tint 
of the sky, a glimpse of a mountain or 
the sea—something becomes a suggest- 
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ion, and this set of molecular motions 
is repeated, and the scene all comes back 
again. Let the emotion be ever so 
slight, or let it be a grief or an ecstasy 
that ploughs its way through the very 
substance of the brain, it leaves its 
record. So nothing is dead or lost. It 
is a part of ourselves and lives in us for- 
ever. 

Prof. Draper tells us that every shadow 
that ever fell upon the surface of the 
hardest wall has left a physical impres- 
sion. Had we senses keen enough, we 
could see it; or could we learn how, we 
could reproduce it or make it visible 
again. You may try a little experiment 
if you will, and so impress this idea more 
forcibly wpon your minds. ‘Take a sheet 
of white paper and lay a key upon it, 
and let it lie for a while in the sunlight. 
Remove the key, and you will see noth- 
ing. But a wondrous change has been 
wrought. For, if you put the paper 
away in the dark for a few months, and 
then bring it out and let it lie on the 
surface of a piece of heated metal, a 
spectral key will appear, and teach the 
lesson that the seemingly most transient 
things leave their traces behind them. 
Or take a surface of polished steel, lay a 
wafer upon it, and breathe against the 
wafer and the surrounding surface. 
Apparently no effect is produced. But 
breathe again upon the spot, and you 
will find that the space occupied by the 
wafer will remain dry, while the adjoin- 
ing surface will show the moisture of 
your breath. It will soon dry. But 
breathe again, and your spectral wafer is 
still there. So a passing breath leaves 
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a permanent result. So every passing 
thought, every flitting emotion, every 
soon-forgotten act, makes its record. It 
has become a part of the self and abides. 

These things do not mean much to the 
very young ; for life, to them, means the 
future. But, as we grow older, as year 
after year of labor, of experience—glad 
or sad—goes by, as the vista of the past 
stretches longer and longer behind us, we 
find that this past becomes ever a larger 
part of the real life of to-day. l 
becomes a country of romance; a 
shadowy land, indeed, but very real, in 
which we love to wander. We play over 
again our childhood ; once more we feel 
the thrill of our youthful achievements. 
Again we stand beside friends no longer 
visible to our physical eyes, and we hear 
voices that are silent, and look into faces 
that have vanished. So this past 
becomes a country that perhaps is as real 
and more valued than the workaday 
world where we are supposed to live. 
The older we grow, the more does this 
experience intensify. Sometimes the 
present fades almost into unreality, and 
the old man only truly lives in the land 
of memory. 

Let us turn this wonderful fact of 
memory around for a little, and look at 
two or three sides of it. 

In the first place, how large a part of 
the happiness of to-day is made up of the 
remembered yesterdays! Think for a 
moment what a strange, what an appall- 
ing thing life would be, if everything 
you ever did, and everything that ever 
happened to you before last night, were 
suddenly blotted out! The future 
unknown, the past forgotten—how poor, 
empty, stripped, bare, these lives of ours 
would be! ; 

Suppose, yourself an invisible pres- 
ence, you could step into the sitting- 
room of almost any home, and see the 
mother in her rocking-chair. Her 
fingers are employed in knitting or 
embroidery, but these ‘tasks are auto- 
matic. Where is she? Go find her 
wandering through the lands of mem- 
ory! She is a child again: or per- 
chance she is living over again the old 
life, with a child of her own, which has 
passed into the unseen. 
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Or take your hard-headed man of 
business. Watch him in his counting- 
room. When the press of business will 
permit, you will see his head on his hand, 
and a far-away look in his eyes; and the 
practical world is gone, and he is stroll- 
ing in the fairy-land of his remembered 
past. 

Suppose we have lost friends. 
not true, as Tennyson sings : 


Is it 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all’’ ? 


Are not many of our most precious 
treasures just these shadowy figures 
whose sweet haunting so enriches our 
lives? Wise old Seneca, when he writes: 
‘The comfort of having a friend may 
be taken away, but not that of having 
had one. It is an ill construction of 
Providence to reflect only upon my 
friend’s being taken away, without any 
regard to the benefit of his being once 
given tome. He that has lost a friend 
has more cause of joy that he once had 
him, than of grief that he is taken away. 
That which is past, we are sure of. It 
is impossible to make it not to have 
been.”’ 

There are many sad things about 
memory—lost fortunes, lost opportuni- 
ties, wrongs done. Whittier says: 


“‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might have been.” 


Tennyson declares : 


“« Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is retaembering 
happier things.”’ 


Perhaps ; for these things are matters 
of mood. But nothing touches us more 
than a figure like the aged Carlyle sitting 
alone in his study, after his wife has 
died. ’Tis not his loneliness that 
touches us, sad as this may be. It is his 
waking up to the consciousness of how 
this frail, gifted, beautiful, poetic, appreci- 
ative woman has gone hungering through 
life for tokens not manifested, words not 
spoken, while he has been selfishly 


absorbed in his own aches and whims. 
Why can we never learn to speak our 
love while hungry ears can hear, and not 
keep it for tombstones and biographies? 

But memory is not merely a matter of 
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recreation and sentiment. It is the foun- 
dation on which the whole structure of 
civilization is reared. The instinct of 
animals is only a kind of organized and 
inherited memory. History is _ but 
national or world memory recorded for 
present and future guidance. Right here 
is the importance of a careful study of 
history. Politically and industrially and 
socially, we are always making blunders 
because we have not learned from past 
experiences that certain roads are ‘‘no 
thoroughfare. ’’ 

What is morality? Its laws are only 
the world remembering its past experi- 
ences, and so recognizing that certain 
things help and certain other things hurt 
mankind. Should we suddenly lose all 
the gifts of this wondrous faculty, 
humanity would be disorganized and 
civilized life impossible. ‘The remem- 
bered past is the chart by which we sail 
the seas of to-day. One of our wits, 
who is also a philosopher, has said : 
‘¢ Every man makes mistakes; but only 
the fool makes the same mistake twice.’’ 
Memory records the rock, and we steer 
with reference to it another time. 

As, then, we study this marvelous fact 
of memory, we find ground for gladness 
and hope. In our individual lives, we 
may say with Longfellow : 


“Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain.” 


Our mistakes become stepping-stones 
for climbing. And as we review the 
past of the race, it is such a wondrous 
record of conquest and advance, such a 
climbing from the beast up into brain 
and heart and soul, that we may look up 
and on with exultation. For everywhere 
is confirmation of the hope that our 
destiny leads and lifts us toward the 

“.  . .~ one, far-off, divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Minot J. Savage. 


A NOISELESS REVOLUTION. 


In one of Charlotte Bronté’s novels, 
there is a picture of a family of forlorn 
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unmarried English gentlewomen. Before 
them stretches the dreariest imaginable 
vista of a narrow and monotonous old age. 
They have no special tastes with which 
to occupy their days, their means are too 
slender to give them consideration 
because of their money, the prospect is 
nothing but Berlin wool and charity and 
the eking out of their meagre incomes by 
all sorts of pitiful shifts. Is it surprising 
that they should flatter each new curate - 
that comes into the neighborhood ? 

The day that I read of them last—it 
is years ago and the good man is in 
heaven now—a venerable gentleman of 
the old school paid us a visit and was 
discussing his son’s inability to get a pay- 
ing professional position. It only sharp- 
ened our compassion that we knew the 
son not to be making very strenuous 
efforts to help himself. 

‘‘Ah,’’ says the good general, simply 
and sadly, ‘‘the women crowd out the 
men nowadays! They are everywhere— 
except in the kitchen !’’ he added, with 
a grim smile. 

It was a favorite topic ; he warmed to 
it quickly. ‘‘ Why, my dear madam, no 
one could admire your sex more than I.’’ 
It was true; he was a chivalrous soul— 
a noble gentleman, if ever one lived. 
‘But I ask you what is to come of it 
all? The women have crowded the men 
out of the stores, they are doctors and 
lawyers, and pretty soon they will be 
street-car conductors—’’ 

‘*They have come to it already, in 
Chili,”’ said I. 

‘¢ Exactly,’’ he flamed, ‘“‘and a God- 
forsaken, brutish, dismal territory it is, if 
what I hear about it is half true! Yes, 
madam, I ask what is like to be the end 
of it all? You cannot be men and 
women both! Who will take care of the 
house and the children? Whoare going to 
be the cooks and the seamstresses? And 
has it never occurred to you that you 
may lose something of value, in winning 
this independence that you women are 
so frantic to gain? We are not going to 
compete with you and protect you both. 
No, madam: one doesn’t presume to 


protect a lady with her arms akimbo, 
What do you 
You go about a good 


shrieking for her rights ! 
think about it? 
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deal. . When you see these women, how 
does it strike you? I never get into a 
street-car in New York that I don’t 
notice how the men glue their eyes to 
their papers when the women hang on to 
the straps; and—well, do you know, 
when I look at the women, I don’t won- 
der—I don’t indeed; they look hard. 
I should hate to ask a favor of one of 
them. Still, I observe them scowling 
and seeming offended because the men 
don’t get up. Have you ever noticed 
that ?”’ 

I answered very meekly that I had. 

‘You are losing all the refined and 
gracious attributes of your femininity,”’ 
he pursued, waving his hand in rising 
enthusiasm ; ‘‘ you are forgetting how to 
cook and to sew; you will soon forget 
how to dress—’’ 

‘¢T wish you would not use such a very 
personal pronoun !’’ said I. 

‘¢Of course, you understand I don’t 
mean you yourself, my dear.’’ He inter- 
spersed a few graceful old-school compli- 
ments among his smiles and bows. ‘I 
mean a portion of your sex. Will you 
tell me what you are coming to ?”’ 

‘¢T give it up,’’ said I; ‘* can’t you 
ask me an easier one ?”’ 

But, as one returns again and again to 
*¢ pigs in clover’’ and the like demoni- 
acaland unsolvable puzzles, ever since that 
day I have puttered around the general’s 
conundrum. 

The condition of Charlotte Bronté’s 
poor gentlewomen seemed disgraceful 
and pitiable, ready as they were to lie 
and fawn and flatter and intrigue to 
secure a husband. But there were the 
unpleasant hard-looking women hanging 
on the straps of the surface-cars in New 
York City, who had no doubt come to 
their straps from positions out of which 
they had elbowed some deserving and 
modest young man; they were not 
womanly or dignified, either! One 
day, I tried putting my conundrum to 
a friend. My friend is a womanly 
woman. 

We had been spending an hour with a 
woman in earnest. She was, indeed, 
very much in earnest. She had accom- 
plished, at enormous odds, a great under- 
taking. To do this, she had been for 


years, all the years of her youth, fighting 
a hand-to-hand fight with prejudice, 
insult open and secret, and social brutal- 
ity. She had been ignored, maligned, 
ridiculed in the ways that most hurt 
women. Once she had been mobbed. 
Yet she had never flinched. And it 
reveals how sweet and sound a nature 
hers must have been at the core, that she 
had not grown bitter. She had merely 
grown to be less gentle. She wore a 
manner like a coat of mail, and occasion- 
ally the armor would rattle. 

My friend and I did not have a belief 
in common with her, outside of the Ten 
Commandments ; but we would no more 
have argued with her than we would have 
jumped into the tank with the hippopota- 
mus in Central Park! We smiled and 
answered in ambiguous commonplaces of 
politeness, and permitted the honest 
creature, to whom such cowardice would 
have been as a crime, to assume our sym- 
pathy. She was moved to eloquence. 
She talked in a louder voice than usual— 
I hope. She made emphatic gestures and 
smote the air with her clenched fist. 
And we covered our treachery with 
lemonade and cake, and did not dare 
to glance at each other until she was 
gone. 

Then, left alone together, we two 
traitors drew a long, long breath. My 
friend sighed: ‘‘ Oh, isn’t it wearing, to 
be so vehemently in earnest ?’’ 

I was silent because I was comparing 
our earnest friend with another woman 
that we had seen this same day. ‘‘ What 
a difference between her and Mrs. .: 
I said, musing ; ‘‘do you suppose it is 
earnestness makes her so—so—careless 
of the nerves, or is it that she has had 
to fight for her opinions like a man ?’’ 

‘“«T don’t know. Do you suppose she 
knows how her dress hangs ?”’ 

‘*She looked very neat. Don’t be 
flippant! I am struggling to understand 
a great psychological question. Why is 
Mrs. so sweet and gentle and attract- 
ive every way, and why is poor Miss 
so awe-inspiring ?’’ 

‘<Tf it is not her earnestness, what is 
it? Is it because she works for her liv- 
ing ?”’ 

‘¢So does Mrs. ——.”’ 
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«¢ [ll tell you,’’ exclaimed my friend, 
triumphantly, ‘“‘I have it; Mrs. 
works for her living, but Miss 
fights for it !’’ 

My friend’s words have returned to 
me often. May they not explain a great 
deal? Conflict is the parent of many 
sturdy virtues, but not of the graces. 
The pioneers arouse the antagonisms ; 
they are fighters; their hardships and 
their conflicts toughen them at least out- 
wardly, and they seem less gentle than 
women with sheltered lives, however 
gentle really may be their hearts. But 
after the pioneers come the actual set- 
tlers, who possess the land in peace and 
increasing luxury. Do you remember 
any of the early medical women? I 
have the picture of one among the 
memories of my childhood, and an 
uncompromising old Roman soldier she 
was! The other day, at a_ beautiful 
semi-private hotel in a great city, I saw 
a woman doctor just walking out to her 
carriage. I know she was a doctor, 
because her friend told me; otherwise, 
to all seeming, the gracious sweet-voiced 
woman, still young, pretty, and dainty 
as her toilet, might have been the care- 
fully guarded darling of a home. And 
somehow I remembered another doctor, 
not rich, not distinguished, who loved 
pretty gowns, but was too poor to wear 
them: a woman as sweet, as gentle, and 
as timid as a woman may be, who toiled 
with incredible sacrifices through her 
professional studies, in order not to 
take anything from her parents’ little 
store, and, once at work in her profes- 
sion, stinted herself even of necessaries 
to save enough—out of such a pitiful 
income !—to buy the old people a home. 
She is dead now, having no doubt hast- 
ened her end by overwork. She died 
of a disease that is long in killing and 
plays with its victim as a cat with a 
mouse. But she was able—at what cost 
to herself, only the Power that sees the 
immeasurable sadness of the life He 
gives can know—to work to the last. 

**T shan’t have a long sickness,’’ she 
said, with a smile and a sigh of relief. 
‘«T shan’t be a trouble !’’ 

Years before, she had insured her life, 
and she had the consolation of feeling 
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that there would be some provision for 
those she loved. After she was dead, 
one by one, came to light the quiet 
unnoted benefactions of ‘service and 
kindness that are so much a part of the 
true physician’s life that we almost take 
them for granted, but that, in her case, 
were in excess even of the lavish custom 
of her art. 

When I think of her, it is not as a 
doctor, but as a saint. But neither of 
these women was a pioneer. In the 
last case, the ‘‘ profession’’ showed a 
constant and delicate kindness to my 
poor saint; she often spoke of it with 
wonder and gratitude. She found life a 
struggle, but not a fight. She was 
intrepid, but she never could have been 
aggressive. The pioneers are obliged to 
be aggressive. 

The same law appears to be working, 
in its unobtrusive way, in other walks of 
life frequented by women. ‘There was a 
time when the woman in business could 
be picked out of a crowd at a kettle- 
drum, when you knew her if you met 
her on the street. Now she is often less 
‘‘knowing’’ than a society-girl, and far 
more modest and unworldly than a 
society-leader. She used to have notions 
about dress-reform ; but now she dresses 
with care, and looks like other well- 
dressed women. She even has taken to 
caring for her voice. Notice sometime 
how many low-toned musical voices you 
will hear from behind the counters of 
the great shops. Slowly but surely the 
supercilious shrill gossip of a shop-girl is 
giving way to a civil, modest, attentive 
young woman with a voice it is often 
pleasant and almost never disagreeable 
to hear. This may mean that a better 
class is being attracted to the work. 
Doubtless it does to some extent mean 
that; but it also means that, as the 
social place grows secure and the settlers 
take the pioneers’ place, the manners 
soften. 

Can it be, I begin to question, that 
gradually women in their places outside 
the home will grow more and more femi- 
nine and less and less aggressive, and 
men wil] come to take their help outside 
with as little consciousness of unfitness 
as ghey now find in taking it at home? 
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A Turk, probably, would be as shocked 
at the notion of his wife’s buying him a 
fez at the marts as an American husband 
would be at the idea of her buying him 
a house. What is most shrinking and 
womanly to an American conscience 
would be intolerably daring to the 
Turk’s. It is not the nature of the toil, 
but the manner in which it is regarded, 
that counts. Not she who works, but 
she who fights, will grow hardened ! 

And then my questions grow wilder, 
and I am almost on the point of demand- 
ing of the universe: Can the social 
revolution that my dear old friend, the 
general, dreaded, have come and revolu- 
tionized us, and done so little damage 
that we do not know it is here ? 

Octave Thanet. 


A PLEA FOR BABY. 


In her ‘‘grumble’’ in the January 
number of this Magazine, Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis very forcibly remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A man does not think or act 
now—he co-operates; his baby is not 
trained in its mother’s arms, but in a 
kindergarten.’’ 

It is the latter part of this sentence 
that mothers should note and ponder 
upon. Why should the baby not be 
trained in its mother’s ‘arms? It is, 
alas, only too true that, as a rule, an 
infant is placed in the care of a nurse, 
possibly ignorant and incompetent, who 
in all probability does not possess one 
spark of the mother-love which should 
never be absent from a child’s life. Is 
it asking too much of the mother, in 
these busy days, to expect her to give up 
the greater portion of her time to this 
great work during the first few years of 
this sweet little child-life? She may 
rest assured she will find ample compen- 
sation ; and as days go by, she will be 
surprised to find that not only is she 
educating her child, but also herself. 
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Many a mother pleads lack of knowl- 
edge as an excuse for her failure in this 
direction ; but there is so much informa- 
tion relating to this subject to be gained 
from the periodicals of the day, that 
there is no longer any good reason for 
the continuance of this condition, and 
every mother owes it to herself, as well 
as to her child, that she possess herself of 
as much of this information as it is pos- 
sible for her to secure. 

The kindergarten methods —- those 
taught by Froebel, not those generally 
accepted—should be applied to home 
training; and when it is remembered 
that his original and great idea under- 
lying the whole kindergarten methods 
was that they should be so applied as to 
bring harmonious development, we can 
well study his methods and apply them 
in our homes. All outside education 
given to children must be supplemented 
by care in the home, if good results are 
to be attained. 

The first five years of a child’s life are 
the most important in the moulding of, 
and those that leave the greatest imprint 
upon, his character. By the time the 
fifth year has been reached, obedience 
and truth should be thoroughly under- 
stood and_ should have become a matter 
of habit. ‘These, and other good habits 
that will last a lifetime, can easily be 
formed at this early period of life, by 
careful attention; but it involves this 
one fact, that the child must be ‘‘ brought 
up in its mother’s arms.’’ If necessary, 
let servants assist in the many cares 
incidental to child-life, but let the 
mother supervise and be aware of all 
that is being done. 

This, whilst seeming difficult, may 
readily be accomplished with a little 
apparent sacrifice upon the mother’s part 
—which sacrifice, in the years that come, 
will certainly result in happiness to the 
mother as well as to the child. 

“¢Come,’’ as Froebel says, ‘let us 
live for our children.”’ 

Louise E. Hogan. 


























A SHELF FULL OF WESTERN BOOKS. 


R. ROSWELL MARTIN FIELD 
M preaches no sermons, and it is 
interesting to note how two observ- 
ers, both of exceptional gifts in observation, 
both with a sense of humor and of pathos 
keen as the keenest, shall look at the 
same scene and bring away from it such 
opposite conclusions. Mr. Garland is a 
reformer, Mr. Field is a spectator. The one 
comes to a toil that he knew and apparently 
hated, and comes with his mind full of 
revolt against the conditions of the life. 
‘The other is concerned only to find how the 
toilers feel themselves, and a curiously deli- 
cate and refined sentiment blends with a 
very masculine humor in his treatment of 
his discoveries. Mr. Garland is too deadly 
in earnest to see all the ridiculous aspects of 
the scene; Mr. Field never misses one 
Could there be anything combining broad 
and subtle drollery better than the sketch of 
the agonies of Tubbs of Kansas, when he 
felt himself sliding into the chasm of tariff- 
reform convictions? That dismal night 
when he rose at dawn, “ for,”’ says Tubbs, 
“T can't lay in the mornin’! and _ hied 
him to a circle of other rural statesmen 
waiting for the cocks, is delicious! So is 
the inanity of the convention. ‘He 
Played with Thomas” is as good in quite 
another vein. ‘The pitiful story is told with 
a never-failing self-restraint ; and the pity of 
it somehow overcomes one anew, though it 
isthe same old, old tragedy. But, to genius, 
no tragedy is ever the same. Perhaps the 
best story of all in the volume is ‘‘ How 
God Remembered Curly,” with its wonderful 
little touch at the end. The book has been 
bound by an artist, and the cover suits the 
fanciful title: «In Sunflower Land; Stories 
of God's Own Country.” The letter-press 
is exceptionally good, and the dress of the 
book is worthy of its contents. 


In Sunflower Land. By Roswell Martin Field. Chi- 
cago: F. j. Schulte & Co. 


“A Common Man” is not common, at 


all. The like of him is seldom seen. He 
marries a girl in order to mortify her. He 


has made a fortune in the gold-mines, but 
he becomes a great manufacturer in the 
twinkling of an eye and builds up a vast 
business without the least trouble. He is 
devoted to the workingmen, and turns his 
mill into a co-operative concern to the 
advantage of both the business and the 
workingmen. A fellow who could do that 
might be supposed to be a person who keeps 
his eyes wide open; but he falls into the 
trap of the speculative New Yorkers as 
readily as any rural victim of a green-goods 
man. It might be supposed, likewise, that 
a philanthropist who had hundreds of his 
fellow-men dependent on him for their 
hopes of improving their condition would 
hesitate before he mortgaged the business 
on which such hopes were built. Such a 
supposition is quite out of the way ; the idea 
does not occur to theshero! What he is 
after is to lose all his property and so to 
have a beautiful and thrilling reconciliation 
with his wife, which he has on the last page 
and the curtain falls on them locked in each 
other’s arms! It is only fair to say that so 
skillfully and lightly is this improbable tale 
told that the reader will undoubtedly read 
every page of it. 


Much like “A Common Man” in its skill 
of narration, but with more force and a 
rather more comprehensive knowledge of 
human nature, is “Let It Burn.” The 
title and the lurid cover do injustice to a 
novel which, while sensational in some 
respects and certainly dealing with some 
very odd fish of characters, is written with 
genuine strength and does not palter with 


A Common Man. By Lewis Vital Bogy. Chicago: 
F. J. Schulte & Co. 
Let It Burn By E. Anson More. 


Minneapolis: 
Price McGill Co. 
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the moral laws. Perhaps it is straining.a 
point to have Margaret so sternly indignant 
with the supposed leader of the regulators 
who execute her rascally husband ; but this 
shows how well the author means and what 
a proper lady he desires to draw. For the 
same reason, probably, after arousing our 
sympathy for “ Judy,” he will not allow her 
to repent, marry Tom, and live decently the 
rest of her life, but kills her in a gory and 
self-sacrificing manner in the last chapter. 


“Two Men and a Girl” is a queer theo- 
sophic tale of an insulted fakir of India and 
his grewsome revenge. Beaten by an 
American, he gives the latter a peace offer- 
ing of a pipe, which he in turn gives to his 
dearest friend, who loses his identity and 
becomes the slave of the demon in the 
pipe, which so works upon the feelings of 
the friend that, instead of smashing the pipe, 
he goes crazy; and the book ends with one 
of the men dead and the other a lunatic, 
while the girl is broken-hearted. The other 
story in the book is more sensational and 
not so interesting. 


It is refreshing to turn from such nether- 
world fancies to the history of “ Vic,” an 
honest black and tan, not above the tempta- 
tion of a “bone buried just long enough 
to make it mellow’”’ or the excitement of a 
cat-hunt, but just the loyal, affectionate, 
intelligent beast one is meeting and respect- 
ing all the time. 


Healthy, vivid, and touching, also, is the 
story of “An American Nobleman” which 
William Armstrong gives us. It has some 
passages of great power and is altogether a 
delightful tale which every reader of this 
review is recommended to buy. Like all 
the other fifty-cent issues of this house 
(F. J. Schulte & Co.), it is very clearly 
printed on excellent paper. 

“Fencing with Shadows” opens very 
well, but it strikes the reader who has passed 
his early youth as a little improbable that 
the sewing-girl should so readily become 
one of the family. It is prettily written, 
however, and there is no doubt the author 
has a good heart and a sincere wish to 
excite sympathy for an unfortunate class. 


Two Men anda Girl. By Franklin W. Lee. 
apolis : Price McGill Co. 

Vic. By Marie Moore Marsh. Chicago: F. J. Schulte 

Co. 

An American Nobleman. By William Armstrong. 
Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 

Fencing with Shadows. By Hattie Tyng Griswald. 
Chicago: Morrill, Higgins & Co. 


Minne- 


NEW BOOKS. 


A novel dealing with the theosophist the- 
ory, and dealing with it better than in “ Two 
Men anda Girl,” is “Armais and Others,”’ by 
Mrs. Bates. It is a really thrilling story, aptly 
conceived and well wrought into form, and 
the sympathy of the reader from beginning 
to end goes with the hero—which is not 
always the case in novels. There is a 
secondary story, well written but lacking 
the absorbing interest of “Armais.” 


“‘Myra Mordaunt”’ is a departure. There 
is nothing theosophical, there is nothing 
weird, there is nothing modern, either, about 
this tale of love and war. It is just the 
kind of tale delighted our mothers. There 
is a hero supposed to be killed in the war— 
but of course he wasn’t—and a mourning 
wife and a noble rival, and quantities of 
blood, danger, and heroism in it; and of 
course the wife is going to marry General 
Valdeon, but of course her husband turns 
up in the nick of time. Ah, if life could 
only be ruled so gently and kindly as the 
life in some novels! Part of the scene 
takes place in Arkansas, a State with which 
this critic fondly deemed herself familiar ; 
but discoveries are always being made, and 
the manners and customs and speech of the 
Arkansans, as represented in “Myra Mor- 
daunt,” are certainly discoveries. The book 
ends well. Altogether, it impresses one as 
so much less modern than Jane Austen that 
it gives one strange thoughts of the efface- 
ment of time by genius! 


One turns naturally to a book that, what- 
ever may be said in criticism, cannot be 
called anything but modern— My Jean.” 
It is interesting—it were not modern, were 
that otherwise. It is the story of a mining- 
camp, and afterward the story of the victim 
of a mining-camp’s tragedy. It has plenty 
of natural nobility, heroism, and self-sacrifice 
in it, and it manages to bring the lump into 
the reader’s throat and the tear into his 
eye. Jean herself is a noble little woman; 
and her adoptive father, to use the language 
of a youthful reader of the book, is ‘ per- 
fectly splendid.’’ The author knows her 
mis-en-scene perfectly, and is so graphic, so 
self-restrained, and so realistic in her style 
that she makes even her chief villain, Rose 
McCord, a plausible creation. The style is 
admirable, and the elements of both pathos 
and tragedy are used with a discretion that 


Armais and Others. By Mrs. Lindon W. Bates. Chi- 
cago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 

Myra Mordaunt, a Story of Love and Constancy. 
W. F. McMillan. 

My Jean. 
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Chicago: Morrill, Higgins & Co. 
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never permits her effective scenes to slip 
from their moorings and excite other emo- 
tions than she had intended. 


Not modern at all, but uncommonly well 
invented and described, with the genuine 
medieval flavor about it, is ‘‘ The Monk and 
the Hangman’s Daughter.” It ought to 
reconcile even a ‘‘ middle-of-the-road popu- 
list’’ to living in the nineteenth century, 
and possibly Schulte & Co. had something 
of the sort in mind when they gave it its 
beautiful garb and sent it forth. It is very 
well done, very sad, and very vivid. 


It is rather a descent to come to “ Fair to 
Look Upon,” which is a clever but slightly 
flippant indictment of the Bible heroines (so 
called) and aims to show that, even in 
patriarchal times, the women did what they 
would with their supine husbands. It is 
like its title, being itself “fair to look 
upon,” with clever illustrations in divers 
kinds of ink of many colors, and with a 
commendable sharpness of print whereby 
the sight of those who do not see clearly 
is enlightened. 


«Silhouettes from Life’’ have the merit 
of drawing real scenes with sincerity and 
fidelity, and the additional merit of consid- 
erable literary skill. 


At the end of the shelf is a name better 
known than almost any of the others, but 
distinctively an Eastern name; yet the book 
is published by a far Western house. ‘“ Six 
Cent Sam’s”’ is as original and beguiling a 
volume of short stories as one could ask to 
read, having a glint here and there of the 
peculiar uncanny quality of Hawthorne's 
fancy ; and it would be a pleasure to review 
it and to mention that the best story, where 
all are good, is ‘‘ Raxworthy’s Treasure,”’ 
and the most original and characteristic is 
“The Author’s Story.’’ But this is impossi- 
ble, because it is not a Western book; it 
only wears very clean, substantial, hand- 
some Western clothes ! 


After so much tragedy and discontent and 
moral earnestness and dabblings into the 
occult and the weird, the critic is cheered to 
find that in the very last corner is a fairy- 
tale! ‘Prince Tiptop’’ is a charming 


The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter. By 
Ambrose Bierce and Gustaf Adolf. Illustrated by 
Theodor Itampe. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 

Fair to Look Upon. By Mary Belle Freely. Chicago: 
Morrill, Higgins & Co. 

Six Cent Sam’s. By Julian Hawthorne. 


Minne- 
apolis : Price McGiil Co. 
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extravaganza, by Margaret Bouvet, charm- 
ingly illustrated by Miss Armstrong. And 
one longs to have a pair of magic wings 
wherewith to flee away to the enchanted isle 
of Okushee, where they “were always 
cheerful and happy. In fact, it was con- 
sidered a great crime to be unhappy; and 
those who were in any way afflicted or dis- 
tressed were promptly drowned, that they 
might not disturb the peace and content- 
ment of the rest of the community. : 
The island . . . was a pleasant place 
where no one had to work to get a 
living, where children were never made to 
go to school, and where boys went swim- 
ming whenever they liked ; where 
little girls had picnics every day, and had 
the most beautiful clothes for their dolls, 
and ate all the chocolate creams they 
wanted.”” No wonder Prince Tiptop blessed 
his stars that he should get within hailing 
distance. The rest of us must vainly sigh 
for his opportunity. 


Octave Thanet. 


The necessary identity of religion and 
biology is the motif of a book upon the 
table this month. A scientific student, well 
armed at all points, maintains the truth of 
revealed religion and the recognition of its 
tenets as the firmest foundation for happi- 
ness in this world and the world to be. A 
deep student of the sad riddle of life, with 
an earnest effort to solve the latest results of 
scientific research, and equipped for the 
effort, is not a novelty; but it is newer to 
have that student make a continuous plea 
for science in religion, and religion in 
science, while his belief in Divinity is at its 
strongest, and discards the half-knowledge 
that covers so many errors and is made the 
excuse for so much that darkens faith. Dr. 
Gould discusses the metaphysical and the 
physical in human life, the incarnation pro- 
cesses, the science of the cell and of cell 
life, sensation, reproduction, the origin of 
evil, immortality, ethics, beauty, sleep, 
dreaming and awakening —bringing to each 
topic the results of study, investigation, and 
reasoning. On almost every point, he dis- 
sents from Herbert Spencer and his school, 
giving good grounds for his own faith for 
the necessity of religious faith in science as 
well as in daily life. Writing from a strictly 
scientific point of view, Dr. Gould appre- 
ciates the requirements and needs of his 


Prince Tiptop. By Margaret Bouvet. Illustrated 
by Helen Maitland Armstrong. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 
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lay readers, and says what he has to say 
so simply and clearly that he can be easily 
understood by every intelligent seeker after 
truth. 


“ The universe is change; 
Our life is what our thoughts make it.” 

With this for his motto, Mr. Wood writes 
upon self-curing earnestly and carefully. 
Suggestion of some kind is the great mental 
motor. Hypnotic suggestion stirs the mind 
on the sensuous plane by the dominant 
imposing of the force of another person- 
ality. Ideal suggestion is the photograph- 
ing of pure and perfect ideals directly upon 
the mind through the medium of the sense 
of sight. While the principles presented in 
this case involve laws and forces which 
reach above and beyond the domain of the 
purely intellectual, they are orderly and 
have scientific adaptability. The moulding 
influence of the spiritual and internal man 
upon his external counterpart must receive 
appreciation if the causative forces which 
lie hidden below the surface are not to be 
ignored through the color-blindness of 
materialism. That part of this work which 
is devoted to ideal suggestion is preceded 
by an outline of the general laws of mental 
healing. The author, though having had 
unusual opportunities for gaining an under- 
standing of this subject, is not a professional 
‘‘healer’’; his position, he claims, is that 
of an independent conservative investigator 
and student of truth. The conclusions he 
has formed are the result of extensive 
observation of the experiences of scores of 
persons, the study of the literature and 
philosophy of the subject, together with an 
intense personal experience. 


Mr. Kilbon’s book is his plan for teaching 
beginners in wood-work. There are three 
systems of instruction in tool-using at 
present claiming the attention of educators: 
that known as “ Russian,’’ which consists of 
instructive problems alone; that known as 
“« Swedish,” which claims that every problem 
should be a useful article; and that known 
as ‘“‘American,”’ which is a combination of 
the other two—that is, the early problems of 
any given series as chosen for their educa- 
tional values purely, while every series 
closes with one or more useful projects. 
The Americans call their system ‘“‘ Manual 
Training,’ and is the more direct and 
logical. To those who favor the American 
plan, Mr. Kilbon’s book is addressed. The 


Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography. By 
Henry Wood, author of ‘‘God’s Image in Man,” 
etc. HKoston- Lee and Shepard. 
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first six lessons in the book are too prelimi- 
nary to be drawn. From the seventh 
onward, the problems are drawn under the 
direction of the drawing supervisor as a 
part of regular school-work. 


When the author of “ Blade-o’-grass”’ 
made his appearance, he was hailed as the 
successor of Dickens, and certain critics 
averred that the mantle of the master might 
be worn by him by right of direct heirship. 
He did not come to stay——in that capacity. 
If there is anything in touch with Dickens 
in “The Last Tenant,” it is carefully kept 
in the background. A spectral cat, round 
which the revealing of villainies revolves, is 
scarcely what one expects to find in a novel 
by a graduate in fiction, unless he be of the 
lurid order mostly relegated to the shilling 


shocker. That the story is written with 
skill makes the offense all.the greater. The 
hand that wrote ‘Griff’? and “ Blade-o’- 


grass’’ is surely worthy better things than 
this, and one can only think that the mer- 
cantile habit of creating the supply to meet 
the demand must be held responsible for 
these performances, which are such a long 
way from the meaning of literature. 


From the pen of the author of another 
story on the table, this sort of thing may 
well be expected. For George Manville 
Fenn deals extensively in the mysterious 
and awful, and a ghastly moment is not 
unexpected in his tales—nay, is read up to 
and welcomed as one of the reasons why he 
wrote at all. In the present instance, he is 
at his best in his peculiar line, and the 
interest with which he opens the story is 
unintermittent to the end. These two 
novels—why not narratives of episode ?— 
will be sure of a large reading this summer, 
in quiet places where the heat is most at 
bay, and where spectral cats and the inde- 
fatigable detective create the diversion they 
are expected to do while the hammock 
rocks lazily, and the haze of warmth droops 
over the greenery of wood and valley. 


And here is “ Oliver Optic,” as fresh and 
evergreen as he was when he wrote for our 
fathers. This time, we are one of a yacht- 


Elementary Woodwork. A series of sixteen lessons 
designed to give fundamental instruction in use of 
all the principal tools needed in carpentry and 
joinery. By George B. Kilbon, Principal of Manual 
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ing party going to the Azores, stopping at 
Madeira, scaling the Peak of Teneriffe, and 
attending dangerous experiences in Morocco. 
Mr. Adams knows as well how to sail a ship 
as to bring down terrible beasts in the fast- 
nesses of the jungle. To whatever port he 
steers, he has the fullest beforehand informa- 
tion, and this he imparts to his young read- 
ers in the liveliest fashion. The story under 
notice is no exception to the rule, and that 
a runaway bank-cashier is captured in the 
outward voyage must make almost any boy 
who reads of it sure that he is a born 
detective brought into the world for the 
express purpose of circumventing nomadic 
hypothecating employees of monetary insti- 
tutions. 


That this story of a sad wild love should 
be written by a woman is nothing strange. 
That a max. could have written these letters 
is stranger. The doubt, the despair, the 
immediate flight into rapture, of a love that 
is hopeless from the beginning, are not 
cheerful reading ; and the emptiness of life, 
such as the man in these letters knew it, is 
singularly pitiful. To write of love seems 
to be a woman’s prerogative; but to write 
of the love of a gifted man is often a 
hazardous thing in her hands, for she is apt 
to make his heart exhaust his head, and to 
such a degree that in the end he is a drivel- 
ing Romeo for whom any Juliet would be a 
fool to die. In “ His Letters,” the tragedy 
is patent from the first; and if the genius of 
the man halts now and then in his great 
overpowering love for his clever mistress, it 
is only as a filmy cloud passing across a 
vast fiery sunset, not obscuring if lessening 
the light behind it, defining by brilliant 
shadow the glow which in its intensity were 
confusing. Poor poet! and poor love! 
and poorer life, that could reach to each and 
touch neither ! 


When “ Mr. Barnes of New York”’ came 
to us, and its many editions followed before 
“Mr. Potter of Texas” hastened in his 
tracks, we said that the sensational might 
be told with singular interest, that the impos- 
sible need not necessarily be ridiculous. 
** Marina Paoli,” in the first named book, is 
a giant character; while the description of 
the bombardment of Alexandria, in ‘“ Mr. 
Potter,” is perhaps as stirring a bit of writing 
as has been perpetrated in a long while, the 


His Letters. By Julien Gordon, author of ‘‘ Mario- 
nettes,” ‘“‘A Diplomat’s Diary,” etc. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

Baron Montez, of Panama and Paris. <A novel by 
Archibald Clavering Gunter. New York: Home 
Publishing Co. 
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hand of the paragraphist being seen o’er it 
all. After a half-dozen other stories scarcely 
up to these two, Mr. Gunter essays a tale 
which it has evidently taken him but a short 
time to write, inasmuch as he is too exact in 
kis predictions concerning the scandal of the 
Panama Canal matter so lately ventilated in 
the newspapers, and is as ungracious toward 
De Lesseps as though the Canal Interoceanic 
were fully exploded at the time when 
“ Baron Montez” inducts the reader through 
the series of his exploits, which culminate 
in a participation in the jobbery and fraud 
almost unequaled in the history of the world. 
There are some remarkably exciting pages 
in the story, which promises to be that boor 
to the publisher, a good seller, 


“A Study in Temptations” is charmingly 
humorous and is told with that seriousness 
which makes it doubly amusing. The farci- 
cal episode of Sophia Jenyn's begun elope- 
ment with De Boys, while she loves the 
artist Wrath, and De Boys is equally enam- 
ored of Jane Shannon, and both praise the 
objects of their love, is funny in the extreme. 
In fact, every page of this little book teems 
with happy conceits which, if cynical at 
times and evidencing keen knowledge of 
the ‘“‘ world-smart ’’—or is it only the metier 
of the author ?—are fresh and abundant in 
the comedy element which suggests now 
and then the tragedy of life. Again, Mlle. 
Monniot’s ‘‘ Madame Rosély,” in very pretty 
dress and translated by Elvira Quintero and 
Jean Jack, comes to us as a story well 
worthy of consideration, ‘the tragedy of 
life is here portrayed, with the comedy in 
abeyance. A letter from the Bishop of Agen 
forms its introduction, and Mgr. de Vesins 
recommends it and writes that it “ will 
undoubtedly do much good, and may even 
serve as a book of meditation.” It is told 
in the form of letters, a form which has been 
overdone ; though in this instance, and con- 
sidering the subject-matter incorporated, is 
perhaps the best that might be adopted. In 
still another vein, the author of “ The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith ’’ sends out another story, 
from which results equaling those of her 
first venture are expected. The tale is the 
usual English narrative, neither excessive 
nor too conservative. 

R. C. V. Meyers. 


A. Study in Temptations. By John Oliver Hobbes, 
author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” ‘‘ The 
Sinner’s Comedy.” 


Madame Ros¢ly. By Mlle. V. Monniot, author of 


‘“‘ Marguerite’s Journal,” eic. Transiated by Elvira 
Quintero and Jean Mack. 

Lottie’s Wooing. By Darley Dale, author of ‘‘The 
Village Blacksmith,” etc. 
Publishing Co. 
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ANNERS are the clothes of the inner 
man. It goes without saying that 
we must have some to cover us 

withal. But, to be good manners, they 
must fit as well as cover their owner, and, 
like well-chosen garments, be so unobtru- 
sively appropriate that they not only seem, 
but feel, a part of ourselves. 

More absurd than the jackdaw trailing 
peacock-plumes, or the ass in a lion’s skin, 
is the man or woman whose manners do 
not fit, who parades the etiquette of Bel- 
gravia in the homely solitude of her country 
parish, or borrows an umbrella as grandilo- 
quently as if he were proposing to annex a 
State. 

Quite as unseemly, of course, are slipshod 
out-at-elbow manners, where ceremony is 
required. The lady who receives and 
entertains—or forgets to entertain—her 
guests in the manner of a gushing heedless 
school-girl, is as ill-equipped for her posi- 
tion as the civil servant who thinks fit to 
serve uncivilly, or the ambassador who has 
no more tact at command than would serve 
the necessities of a day-laborer. Neither 
good clothes nor good manners can claim 
to make the man; but, as Beecher said, 
when he is made, they greatly improve his 
appearance. 

In one of the novels of Dickens, we find 
Mrs. Joe Gargery, who ‘was never polite 
unless there was company.’”’ Many women 
are like her; many men too, but we are not 
addressing them. 

Many a woman who is politeness itself, 
to any visitor who calls, is rough and off- 
handed to her husband, rude to her mother, 
and sets her children the worst example by 
the very way she acts toward them. 

Bacon said: “ For behavior, men leath it 
as they take diseases—one of another.” 
And if you wish to see your children with 
the good manners that denote Christian 
education and will always be a passport to 
them in the world, then set the example. 

‘“‘ Be courteous,” as the Apostle said; but 
be courteous always. It is sweet and 
graceful to see, and it makes life pleasanter. 
Germans, you know, call people who are 
cross and disagreeable at home, and pleas- 
ant outside, street angels! Rather a good 
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name! Well, see that you are not one, and 
that, as the old saying goes, you have paid 
the “ extra twopence.” 


BIsHOoP WHITE, of Pennsylvania, was 
sitting one day at dinner, with that bold 
financier of the Revolutionary times, Robert 
Morris, when the latter said: ‘“ Bishop, I 
have made my will and devised to you all 
my impudence.” ‘In that case,” replied 
the Bishop, “ you have certainly left me the 
greater part of your estate.”’ ‘ Yes, Bishop,”’ 
interposed Mrs. White, “and it is plain that 
you have entered immediately upon your 
inheritance.” 


Too LATE.—Why is it we so seldom 
recognize the value or beauty of nature in a 
friend or acquaintance till death has shut 
the door between us? Does it require the 
hush or darkness of night to bring out the 
perfume of the flower? The generous praise 
we lay on his grave may ease our self- 
reproach, but he has passed beyond its 
need ; him it can neither soothe nor comfort 
nor cneer. Yet half, or less than half, of 
the appreciation of his virtues, of the recog- 
nition of his struggles we yield him dead, 
how it might have helped him while he 
lived and toiled, and knew defeat and dis- 
appointment! 


Lost TIME is money lost. Time saved 
is money saved. Time and money can be 
saved by using the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
custards, puddings, and sauces. Try it and 
be convinced. Grocers and druggists. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


THE 25th of the month has been fixed as 
the date of publication of this Magazine. 
All subscribers should receive their copies at 
or about that time. 


SUBSCRIBERS who change their address 
should promptly notify us, giving both the 
old and new address. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MAGA- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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